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“We have faith in education as the 





foundation of democratic govern- 
ment. . . Our schools need the 
appreciation and co-operation of all 
those who depend upon them for the 
education of our youth—the State's 
most valuable asset. Our schools 
are today enabling America to 
achieve great results, and they can 
help her to even greater accomp- 
lishments.” 


—Frankutn D. Roosevert 
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How Teachers May Cultivate the Good Will 
of the Community 
Prepared by J. B. EDMONDSON, University of Michigan 


The teacher is a most important agent for cultivating good will on the part of the 
patrons of a school. In order to be successful in this work, the teacher should 
give special consideration to some of the requirements for teachers that parents 
would define. The list given herewith may have value as a basis for an appraisal 
of practices that affect favorably the school’s program for cultivating the good 
will of a community. 


1. Parents want teachers to treat them with a marked degree of courtesy 
and respect when they visit the school. 


2. Parents want teachers to be sufficiently interested in knowing them as 
parents to take advantage of opportunities to meet and to talk with them about 
their children. 


3. Parents want teachers to know their children well enough to appreciate 
their virtues as well as to recognize their faults. 


4. Parents want teachers to treat their children with dignity and respect, 
and they particularly resent the use of terms of contempt. 


5. Parents want teachers to give them a reasonable amount of warning con- 
cerning any unusual expenditure of money for books, supplies, or social affairs. 


6. Parents want teachers to inform them concerning any impending crisis 
in a pupil’s school relations before the situation becomes very serious. 


a 


7. Parents want teachers to give special attention to the protection of the 
health of their children. 


8. Parents want teachers to emphasize the mastery of certain fundamental 
skills in reading, writing, and other tool subjects and to emphasize the training 
of children in certain effective habits of study appropriate to various levels of 
learning. 


9. Parents want teachers to place special emphasis on instruction in matters 
of honesty, fairness, co-operation, respect for the rights of others, purity of 
speech, and other desirable qualities of conduct. 


10. Parents want teachers to train their children in such a way as to enable 
them to make reasonable progress in their school subjects, and if pupils are not 
successful they want the teachers to be able to diagnose their difficulties. 

11. Parents want teachers to develop a spirit of good will and success in 
the school groups so that their children will like to go to school. 


12. Parents want teachers to assign home work in such a way that it will be 
self-motivated. Unless this is done the parents must enforce study “by the rod.” 


13. Parents want teachers to express a greater degree of confidence in the 
children than the parents may seem to possess. 


Teachers sometimes fail to satisfy the foregoing desires of parents because of 
(1) the failure to take the attitude of an educational specialist toward non-adjus- 
ted pupils, (2) the failure of some school executives to encourage teachers to feel 
that the individual teacher has a most important part in an effective program of 
public relations, (3) the tendency of some teachers to be too much concerned with 
the ways the parents can help the school rather than with the ways the teachers 
can help the parents, (4) the unwillingness of some parents to co-operate with the 


teacher, and (5) the lack of appreciation of the value of good will as an asset to 
the school. 
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The Case for Virginia Public Schools 


The Public Relations Committee of the Virginia Education Association 
is pleased to present its initial effort in supplying division superintendents, 
school trustees, boards of supervisors, tax payers and citizens in general 
with some of the salient facts concerning public education in Virginia. 

This material is submitted for the thoughtful consideration of our 
people with the belief that they will wish to see public education maintained 
as one of the essential functions of State government. 


governments must be greatly curtailed, the 

conscientious citizen is perplexed by the con- 
flicting claims of the sponsors for the various ac- 
tivities carried on by the State, the county, and 
the city governments. 

In presenting the case for public schools, all that 
is asked of the conscientious citizen is that he rank 
such functions of government as protection, 
health, highways, public schools, conservation and 
development, etc. in the order of their importance 
to the welfare of the State. Then, granting that 
all of these functions are of very real value to the 
State and that all must operate with strict economy, 
the decision must be made as to what curtailment 
will least injure the State. 

In such a ranking, probably few citizens, if any, 
would hesitate to place public safety, public health 
and public schools ahead of all the other functions. 

At the recent Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis 
in Education, the following quotations were made : 


| N a period when functions of State and local 


“Our nation faces the acute responsibility of providing a 
right of way for the American child. In spite of our eco- 
nomic, social and governmental difficulties, our future citi- 
zens must be built up now. We may delay other problems 
hut we cannot delay the day-to-day care and instruction of 
our children.” PresipENt Hoover. 


“\Ve believe that educational services must develop pro- 
gressively with the increasing complexity and inter-rela- 
tionship in social life. We cannot curtail essential govern- 
mental services even in a depression. 

“We believe that public welfare demands there should 
be no lowering of standards of education or curtailment of 
services or activities. Salary cuts, employment of teachers 
with lower standards, curtailment of the school year, or 
unduly increasing the standard teacher load are incompati- 
ble with this social policy. 

“We recognize that the decline in national income makes 
economies essential and forces inquiries into methods of 
hinancing, 


“We believe that the unit costs of education can be low- 
ered by wise economies. 

“This should be done by economies and not cuts in salary 
scales. The morale of the teaching force is essential to 
maintenance of educational standards.” 


FRANK Morrison, (American Federation of Labor) 


Such quotations might be repeated almost ad 
infinitum, but further discussion on this point is 
probably unnecessary with most citizens of this 
country who so well realize the vital relationship 
between public schools and democracy. 

The people of Virginia have always exhibited 
great faith in the need for public education. The 
higher institutions of the State have rightly been 
their greatest source of pride and it is to be hoped 
that this pride will never abate. The public schools, 
high and elementary, have never captured the 
imagination of the people of the State as have the 
colleges, but there is every reason to believe that 
every thoughtful citizen in the State wishes to have 
Virginia’s system of public schools show high 
standing among the Southern States and at least 
brought nearer to the national average. 

Our public health work has placed Virginia in 
an outstanding position in the nation and many 
States look to Virginia for guidance in this func- 
tion of government. 

Our highway construction program has been, 
without any bonded debts, skilfully carried to a 
point where we compare favorably with even the 
wealthier States of the Union. 

In 1922, Virginia’s system of public schools was 
rated as *39th, when compared with other States, 
by the ranking of Dr. Frank Phillips of Washing- 
ton, D.C. This gave Virginia a high rank so far 
as the Southern States were concerned. In 1930, 
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according to the same plan of ranking, Virginia 
had fallen to *43rd place, only five states in the 
Union showing a poorer standing. The rating 
by Dr. Frank Phillips considers five factors deal- 
ing with the financial support of the public schools 
and five factors dealing with enrolment, atten- 
dance and length of term. It is generally conceded 
to be the most thorough and reliable measure that 
has yet been made for comparing public school 
systems. When comparisons of this kind are 
made, it should be remembered that the twelve 
typically *““Southern” States usually appear at the 
lower end of the scale, but Virginia’s position as 
compared even with the Southern States is cause 
for chagrin. Virginia has made steady progress but 
the progress has not been commensurate with that 
made in most other States, and it has been far be- 
low that which its financial position and its fine 
traditions warrant. 


In the following pages the conditions in our 
State will be compared with those in eleven 
other *Southern States and with the United States 
averages. 


VIRGINIA’S WEALTH, INCOME, AND 
DEBT 


(The favorable side of the picture) 


W ealth_—Virginia has an estimated per capita 
wealth which exceeds that of any of the *Southern 


States. (Graph I.) 


Income.—Only two Southern States have per 
capita income greater than Virginia. Estimates 
by different statisticians of State and national in- 
come vary considerably. However, both of the 
estimates available to the writer show that Vir- 
ginia’s annual per capita income in 1930 was 
higher than all but two of the Southern States. 
(Graph II-A.) 


Debt.—Virginia’s position in regard to debt is 
distinctly favorable. *From the graph below it is 
apparent that only three of the twelve Southern 
States have a smaller per capita net debt. 

(Graph II-B.) 


*American School Board Journal (Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin) 1922 Ranking issue of December, 1924. 1930 Ranking 
issue of February, 1932. 


*The term Southern States as used in this article includes 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia. 
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Per capita wealth—1930 
See National Industrial Conference Board—247 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Conference Board Bulletin 
February 20, 1932. 
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GRAPH II-B 
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Per Capita Net Debt 1929 


Figures from the office of the Tax Economist, State De- 
partment of Taxation, derived from census reports. 


Federal taxes paid.—The tofal internal revenue 
receipts from Virginia in 1932 were only exceeded 
by four States in the Union and by only one South- 
ern State. The Federal government collected 
*$99,971,505.81 from Virginia in the fiscal year 
of 1932. This represents more than double the 
cost of our entire State budget. New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, and North Carolina are the only 
States in the Union exceeding Virginia in the 
amount of Federal taxes paid. Much of this huge 
tax represents Federal taxes on tobacco. Con- 
sumers of tobacco all over the world contribute to- 
ward the tax but it is evidence of high productive 
taxable wealth in the State. This tax represents 
341.00 per capita of population. (Public schools 
cost $10.00 per capita in 1932). 


Conclusion.—It should be apparent from the 


*U. S. Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue—Preliminary Statement July 29, 1932. 
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foregoing statements that Virginia is compara- 
tively well off. Her business affairs have been ex- 
traordinarily well managed and the people of the 
State owe those who steered the ship of state into 
this favorable financial position a great debt of 
gratitude. 


VIRGINIA’S SUPPORT OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
(The unfavorable side of the picture ) 

Proportion of income spent on Public Schools.— 
From the graph below it it apparent that the total 
cost of our elementary and high schools in 1929-30 
represented such a small share of our income that 
only two Southen States spend a smaller propor- 
tion. 


GRAPH III 
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Proportion of Income Spent on Public Schools 
Table calculated from figures in Table II Research 
Bulletin, November, 1932, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 









































Cost of Public Schools—*The average cost of 
public schools, both high and elementary, in Vir- 
ginia in 1930 represented $9.66 per capita of pop- 
ulation. The average cost in the United States the 
same year was $18.79. Seven Southern States 
show a lower cost. 


*Biennial Survey of Education, Bulletin 1931, No. 20, 
Chapter II, pages 19 and 67. 
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Annual cost of Public Schools 1929-30 per pupil in 
average daily attendance. 


School Debt per Pupil—*The school debt repre- 
sents the outstanding indebtedness for school 


*Biennial Survey of Education Bulletin 1931, No. 20, 
Chapter II, page 19, U. S. Office of Education. The figure 
in this table showing Virginia at the very bottom of the 
list was in error. $23.23 should be substituted for the $7.88 
given in table. 
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buildings, grounds and equipments. The graph be- 
low shows that only three Southern States had a 
lower per pupil debt than Virginia in 1930. Vir- 
ginia’s “pay as you go” policy has been reflected 
in this phase of the development of schools. In 
this case, the low position in regard to debt should 
possibly be construed as creditable, for in the per 
pupil value of school property Virginia has a bet- 
ter position, since seven Southern States have a 
lower per pupil school property value. 


GRAPH VI 
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School Debt per pupil in average daily attendance. 


Proportion school costs are of Total Tax Col- 
lections—By showing the per cent which public 
school costs is of the total tax collections (federal, 
State and local) in each of the various Southern 
States, we have a definite and accessible compara- 
tive measure of the effort made in the several 
States to support public schools. 


Figures for 1930 show that according to this 
measure only two States in the Union, (and only 
one Southern State), are spending a smaller pro- 
portion of their total tax collections on public 
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schools. It should be remembered that Virginia 
and North Carolina pay high federal taxes on to- 
acco but this is all a part of the taxable wealth of 


the States. 


GRAPH VII 
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Proportion school costs are of Total Tax Collections. 
(Research Bulletin, November, 1932, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C.) 


OST PER PUPIL HAS CHANGED LITTLE 
FROM 1926 to 1932 


The figures from the annual reports of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in the fol- 
lowing graph show that the cost of public schools 
per pupil enroled has changed little in the past six 
vears. This is contrary to the popular theory. 
Educational costs have mounted in toto but the 
‘ncreased enrolment has been largely responsible. 


GRAPH VIII 
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Annual cost of operation, maintenance and instruction 
per pupil enroled Virginia public schools. 


THE SALARY SITUATION 

Salaries of Virginia teachers.—The low salaries 
of public school teachers in Virginia is the out- 
standing weakness of the school system. Virginia 
pays her teachers less than any of the six neigh- 
bors touching her border including the District of 
Columbia. A teacher must live for 12 months on 
what he or she earns during the term of from 6 to 
9 months of school. Many teachers spend a part of 
their meager earnings in summer school study. 

Virginia teachers are held to high standards of 
certification—equal to the seven highest in the 
nation. Every elementary teacher must now have 
a minimum of two years of college work. High 
school teachers must be college graduates with 
special professional training. To be eligible as 
school superintendent, a man must now have a 
master’s degree representing from one to several 
years of professional study after graduation from 
college. All of this preparation is expensive and 
should be rewarded by an annual salary commen- 
surate with the salaries of similarly trained work- 








C€.- If, 
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ers in other fields. It is well to note also that the 
average pupil load of Virginia teachers is con- 
siderably higher than the United States average— 
*Virginia 34.2, United States 30.5. (1929-30.) 

In the year 1929-30, before salary cuts became 
prevalent, the average annual salary for all teach- 
ers, supervisors and principals was $861.00. This 
same year the average throughout the United 
States was $1,420.00. 


GRAPH VI-A 
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1930 


(Biennial Survey of Education, U. S. Department of In- 
terior, Bulletin 1931, No. 20, Chapter II.) 


In 1930-31, Virginia average salaries were as 
follows: 


*Biennial Survey, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Bulletin 1931, No. 20, Chapter II, page 12. 
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White teachers, principals and super- 
visors in elementary schools in the 
counties 807.00 
White teachers, principals and super- 
visors in elementary schools in the 
counties and cities 1,015.00 
All teachers, principals and supervisors 
in elementary schools in the counties 
and cities 909.0 
The largest group— 
667.00 
390.00 


White elementary teachers in counties 
Negro elementary teachers in counties 


The average annual salary for the white ele- 
mentary school teacher of Virginia ($667.00) is 
less than that earned by a common, unskilled la- 
borer at the rate of $2.50 per day for 280 working 
days. 

Salaries in neighboring States.—In 1929-30 (be- 
fore reductions were begun) average salaries of all 
teachers, principals and supervisors in Virginia 
and her next door neighbor States (and District of 
Columbia) were as follows: 

Virginia 

District of Columbia 
Maryland 

West Virginia 
Kentucky 

North Carolina 
Tennessee 


Good teachers, principals and supervisors in a 
school system where low salaries prevail are al- 
ways shifting from one place to another in search 
of a fairer wage. A good system of schools can- 
not be built up unless teachers, principals and su- 
pervisors stay in a school long enough to do their 
best work. 


HOW CAN BETTER PROVISION BE MADE 
FOR VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


Local Support.—Regardless of the theories 
which one may hold about taxation, recent ex- 
perience has furnished convincing evidence that 
land and other tangible property cannot carry the 
burden in most of our Virginia counties. 

The segregation of taxes (intangible wealth 
taxed by State and tangible wealth by local govern- 
ment) undoubtedly brought about some highly de- 
sirable results, but it inevitably throws upon the 




















State a greater responsibility for the support of 
sur public schools. 

The State Constitutional Provision.—The Vir- 
vinia State Constitution (Section 129) reads as 


follows: 


‘The General Assembly shall establish and maintain an 
ficient system of public free schools throughout the State.” 


That it is the definite duty of the State to pro- 
vide for our public schools is recognized in the 
above quotation. This clause was declared in 1902 
ind ratified in 1928. 

That the framers of the Virginia State Consti- 
‘ution contemplated having the State carry a large 
share of the costs of public schools is convincingly 
shown in Section 135 of the newly amended Con- 
stitution, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 135. (Appropriations for School Purposes, 
School Age.) 


‘The General Assembly shall apply the annual interest 
mn the literary fund; that portion of the capitation tax pro- 
vided for in the Constitution to be paid into the State 

reasury, and not returnable to the counties and cities ; 
nd an amount equal to the total that would be received 
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from an annual tax on property of not less than one nor more 
than five mills on the dollar to the schools of the primary 
and grammar grades, for the equal benefit of all the people 
of the State, to be apportioned on a basis of school popu- 
lation; the number of children between the ages of seven 
and twenty years in each school district to be the basis of 
such apportionment. And the General Assembly shall make 
such other appropriations for school purposes as it may 
deem best, to be apportioned on a basis to be provided by 
law.” 


The amount actually appropriated by the State 
under the third item of this section, authorizing 
from one to five mills, has never been over 214 
mills. 

It should also be noted that the Constitution does 
not mention the matter of local appropriation for 
public schools until after this careful provision for 
State support. If Virginia would appropriate on 
the basis of the five mills authorized as a maximum 
in the Constitution, the public schools would have 
adequate support for great progress. 

State and Federal Support in Past Y ears.—It is 
rather surprising to review the proportion of the 
support for public schools which has come from 
State and federal sources in this State and other 
States in past years: 
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In the Southern States the proportion of chil- 
dren of school age is much higher than in other 
sections. The 1930 federal census shows that the 
12 Southern States average 563 children between 
5 and 17 years of age for every 1,000 adults over 
21 years old; the average for the United States is 
432. Virginia’s average is 550. This fact throws 
an added demand on the Souchern States, which 
calls for a greater proportion of State aid. 

The following graph shows the per cent which 
State aid to public schools was of total cost of 
government in 1930. 
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ment 1930. 

(Table XXII, National Survey of School Finance 
American Council on Education, 1933.) 
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EQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


The great American dream of equality of oppor- 
tunity is absolutely dependent upon opportunity 
for the child of the poorest parents to get free edu- 
cation in public schools and an education com- 
parable with that which other children get in this 
and in other lands. We have never provided real 
equality of opportunity in our public schools but 
we have made great strides in that direction. The 
shortening of terms and other economies serious!) 
threaten to handicap greatly the child of poor 
parents, 

*It is well for those who consider that school 
terms of 180 days are too long to know that the 
term of public schools in Germany and Denmark 
are 246 days, in England and Sweden 210 days, 


and in France 200 days. 


It would be well for those who would further 
reduce the almost tragically meager salaries of our 
public school teachers to consider how they them- 
selves would fare on a yearly wage less than that 


of an unskilled laborer in normal times. 


If further reduction of terms and salaries is to 
be avoided, and if there is to be any hope of mak- 
ing Virginia public schools fairly comparable with 
those of the average State, it can only be done by 
additional support from the State. Virginia can- 
not hope to hold a position of honor or respect in 
the nation, or to give her citizens a scale of living 
which is worthy of her, unless the system of public 
schools is adequately maintained. Virginia’s next 
great task is to bring up the school system to the 


level of the highway system. 


*School Life, February, 1933, No. 6, U. 
Education, 
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Amount 
Expended 
for Public 

Elementary 
and 
Secondary 
Schools 
1930 


State 


Income for 
1930 Population 


STATES 











Vas ie b's i 5 sowed $ 1.087,320,000 |$23,636, 186 2,421,851 
Washington......... 1,171,560,000 | 33,612,352 1,563,396 
die ak ss eh 1, 143,480,000 | 30,867,706 2,396,040 
North Carolina...... 1,017,900,000 | 37,301,084 3,170,276 
aS eee 1,174,680,000 | 24,672,143 1,631,526 
Remtecky........... ,085, 760,000 | 22,973,665 2,614,589 
eS eee 1, 162,980,000 | 38,843,407 1,880,999 
GOD ove sins ae sas 1,127,100,000 | 18,676,829 2, ° 














From “‘The Depression and the Schools.” 
Division, February, 1933. 
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lo the Citizens of Greensville County : 

By request of the local Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Education Association the 
following information is cheerfully furnished to 
you through the respective schools in order that 
vou may be informed concerning your schools. 

The schools will close one month early because 
of an unplanned for decrease of 15 per cent in 
State appropriations and a high amount of delin- 
quent county taxes. The law requires schools to 
close when funds become exhausted. 


ANNUAL SCHOOL BUDGET 


1928-1929... ccccssccecccQn ESBECEDES Senecssbehesy+s 92,404.59 
192D-198D. 0 sda drvdeccbeed 92,272.41 1932-1933... ccreeecnsee 81,608.17 
0-19ST  .iscsceopsodons 93,349.16 1933-1934 .........00-0 67,916.12 


A brief study of the above figures will convince 
the most skeptical that the School Board has prac- 
ticed economy during the past years and for next 
year. For the session of 1933-34 the budget is 28 
per cent lower than for 1928-29. It is 26 per cent 
lower than for 1931-32. The budget for next year 
is 16.7 per cent lower than for the present year. 

STATE APPROPRIATIONS TO GREENSVILLE COUNTY 


1928-1929. ddisscs evuens $35,019.41 ee re eee 34,720.75 
1929-1988. .pacdiceusseden 35,305. 1933-1934 (budget 

1930-1933 2. 6d5. cemueee 38,345.24 estimate) ........... 26,803.98 
1931-1932 ..icso akan 38,385.57 


It has been estimated by State authorities that 
State aid will be decreased 25 per cent next year. 
lf the above 1933-34 budget estimate is correct the 
decrease in State appropriations to Greensville 
County will be 30 per cent below the high point of 
1931-32. 

AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARIES OF WHITE TEACHERS 


(This is on a twelve months basis of estimate since teachers 
must live twelve months in the year.) 


1928-1SDD ... yo csucetessaves ot ee O | ee ee 74.06 
1929-193). ncccoestenecsens FAF75  WOB-TDED ... viscevecsscevess 61.84 
1930-1931... saver skeeeetuee FOSS WGS-19S4 ....2 sc esceeeceees 52.42 


An Analysis of the School Situation in Greensville County 
By C. K. HOLSINGER, Superintendent 





Average salaries were reduced 16.5 per cent for 
the present session. An additional reduction of 
15 per cent on the present rate of pay will be effec- 
tive for next year. 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


1928-1929 77 3,107 

1929-1930 80 3,247 

1930-1931 7 3,339 

1931-1932 79 3,403 

1932-1933 78 Records not yet complete 
1933-1934 76 Probably 3,500 


The decrease in the number of teachers and the 
increase in the enrolment show that the Board 
has been effecting economy by requiring harder 
work of the teachers. From 1930-31 to the 1933- 
34 estimate the average number of pupils per 
teacher will probably be increased from 40.6 to 
45.3, the average for the United States is 30.5. 


Pupil Costs 

For next year it is estimated that the cost per 
pupil per day for school training will be approxi- 
mately fifteen cents or about $25.54 per pupil per 
session. The average school tax ticket paid in 
Greensville County is approximately $5.00. Only 
about 260 citizens in Greensville County pay over 
$25.00 school taxes. If you will multiply your 
number of children in school by $25.54 and com- 
pare the product with your school taxes you will 
readily ascertain whether you are getting value 
received. If your children ride a school bus you 
should add $17.50 for each such child. The county 
pays about ten cents per day per child to trans- 
port children to school. 
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What are the Fundamentals of Education? 


By B. H. VAN OOT, State Department of Education 


HERE is about as much sense in calling the 
"| tire R’s the fundamentals of education as 

there is in saying that the tools in a carpen- 
ter’s tool chest are the fundamentals of the home. 
The three R’s are simply the tools which assist one 
in acquiring the fundamentals. The most vile rep- 
robate, the degenerate criminal, the epileptic 
pauper, the racketeer, the profiteer, the hermit, the 
slacker, the diseased, all might possess a reason- 
able working knowledge of the three R’s, but who 
would say they possessed an education of the type 
demanded by a democratic, peace-loving, obedient, 
healthy, co-operative society ? 

The cry of “Back to the Fundamentals” is heard 
every time a community is short of funds to sup- 
port an adequate educational program. Usually 
this cry comes from individuals who either have no 
connection with the public schools (the editor of 
the American Mercury included) or else by those 
who, in youth, rubbed their shoulders against the 
door post of some schoolhouse without acquiring 
much of that which was within. What they mean, 
of course, is to eliminate everything that the 
school system is offering except reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and some, like H. L. Mencken, 
would limit the teaching of these to only the fa- 
vored intelligentsia. To them, all men are born 
equal, mature under equally favorable environ- 
mental conditions, and therefore must be taught 
the same things—the three R’s. 

A few years ago, a committee from the Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleges came forth 
with certain ‘cardinal principles” of education. 
These, if properly understood, should have been 
sufficient to inform the advocates of the three R’s 
what the objectives of an educational program 
really are. But those with only a three R’s mind 
probably associated the word cardinal with 
the Catholic Church or the symbol of the Russian 
government and the word “principle” with the 
head master of the school, and concluded, as a 
three R’s mind would naturally conclude, that 
society as a whole need not concern itself with the 
bolshevik or ecclesiastical affiliations of the princi- 
pal of the school. When an individual has acquired 
the implied objectives of the seven cardinal prin- 
ciples of education, he may be said to have the 





greater part of the fundamentals of an education. 
To apply these principles in a democratic society, 
it is necessary to acquire desirable attitudes and 
appreciations ; to possess knowledge that is con- 
sidered acceptable for society as a whole to possess 
and also that which is pertinent to one’s special 
field of endeavor ; to possess skills (automatic re- 
sponses) which will enable one to function effi- 
ciently in society and in a given vocation ; and to 
possess certain mental powers in order that one 
may solve problems with which one is confronted. 
A given individual may possess a thorough knowl- 
edge of the three R’s but still lack these funda- 
mentals of desirable attitudes, skills, knowledge, 
and powers. 

The trouble with the average critic of the 
schools is that he confuses the means employed in 
school work with the ends of education. If a 
teacher has her children dramatize a scene from a 
play, the three R’s-advocate immediately con- 
cludes that she is training actors and actresses 
when she is using the scene to teach English, ex- 
pression, social intercourse, history, or some of 
the above named fundamentals. If boys work in 
wood, the three R’s-advocate concludes that the 
school is wasting public money in training car- 
penters or furniture makers when the activity is 
one to develop fine neuro-motor co-ordination so 
essential to the surgeon, the dentist, or other pro- 
fessional men, to teach qualities of materials, ap- 
propriateness of design, suitability and strength of 
material—all of which develop desirable skills, 
attitudes, and powers and teach functional infor- 
mation so essential for intelligent consumption of 
goods. Similar illustrations could be taken from 
the fields of home-economics, health education, 
military drill, music, and dramatics which would 
show wherein the three R’s-advocate mistakes the 
The best the 
broad gauged school man can hope to do is to in- 


means for the ends of education. 


form that portion of the public that has faith in 
the public schools what really constitute the 
fundamentals of education so that they will not be- 
come contaminated by the writings and oratory of 
those who would sacrifice the children of the na- 
tions for some selfish monetary end, 
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The Minimum Education Program 


Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintentendent of Public Instruction, viewing 
the situation over the entire State, has set forth a plan which would undoubtedly 
tend to raise education in the State to a higher plane of efficiency. The essential 
features of this program stated briefly are as follows: 


1. A teacher in each school division for every group of 35 pupils in average 
daily attendance. 


2. An amount of $560 to be paid into the treasury of each local division, city 
or county, by the State toward the cost of instruction of each group of 
35 pupils* in average daily attendance. 


3. At least two years of training at a recognized college or professional 
school beyond high school graduation for each new teacher employed 
under the above plan. 


4. A full term of nine months for each school in the city or county which is 
the recipient of the above allotment per group of 35 pupils in average 
daily attendance. 


5. At least one supervisor in each school division in order to insure efficient 
instruction. To defray the expenses of this supervisor, the plan also 
carries with it a State appropriation of $40.00 annually for each teaching 
unit which would increase the amount specified in paragraph 2 above to 
a total of $600 for each group of 35 pupils in average daily attendance. 


Probably the first question which a layman will ask will be, “What will the 
above plan cost the State?” The answer is not a difficult one. According to an 
estimate prepared by statisticians in the State Department of Education, there 
will be 14,490 teaching units which will average 35 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance. Allowing $600 per teaching unit, we find that the total appropriation which 
the State would be called upon to make would be $8,694,000. 


For the session 1931-1932, the State actually expended for elementary and 
high schools $7,021,435. Thus we see that the above plan, which would put into 
effect a uniform school term throughout the State, guarantee the employment of 
well trained teachers and a sufficient number of teachers so that no one teacher 
will be required to carry too great a load and guarantee adequate assistance and 
supervision for each teacher, would cost the State not more than $1,672,565 in 
addition to what the State spent for its schools in 1931-1932. 


The next question which would probably be asked is, “What proportion of 
school costs would then be left to the local school divisions?” We note that the 
State and local divisions together spent for the session 1931-1932, $26,040,998. 
Now it is probable that the session 1932-1933 will show a reduction over 1931- 
1932, but the above figures give us some idea of the amount which would still be 
required of the local divisions. If the entire cost of maintaining, administering, 
and supervising the schools of the State for a given year is to be $26,040,998 and 
the State is to expend $8,694,000 of this amount, the local divisions would, on the 
1931-1932 scale of costs, have to raise $17,346,998 or approximately two dollars 
for each dollar appropriated by the State. This will leave to the local divisions 
the cost of maintenance, operation, and upkeep (including transportation) and 
the supplementing of teachers’ salaries. 


*As a means of bringing greater equalization of educational opportunity by giving more 
to the sparsely settled counties than to the more thickly settled and (usually) wealthier coun- 
ties, the size of the groups of pupils for which the $560 is paid will vary. The sparsely settled 
counties will thus get a larger per capita share. 
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literacy in Virginia 


By RUTH HENDERSON, State Department of Education 


es ON’T you sign nothin’, don’t you sign 
1) nothin’! was the warning message re- 
cently hurled across from the porch of 
one mountain home to another. It came from a 
mother-in-law to her daughter-in-law who was 
being visited by a school teacher interested in the 
home conditions of the children enroled in the 
near-by school. At the insistent suggestion of the 
teacher that the mother-in-law come down to learn 
the purpose of the visit, the gnarled old woman, 
pipe in her mouth, awkward as the result of old 
age and hard work, climbed down the winding 
path from her home and entered with a dubious at- 
titude into the presence of the youthful teacher 
and daughter-in-law. 
sault was continued. She condemned education, 
saying, ‘““God’s chicest and best people is them that 
can’t read and write. 
of younguns.” 


Immediately her. verbal as- 


Larnin’ makes ‘Smart Alecs’ 


The teacher allowed the woman to spend her 
wrath on education, vaccination, and home demon- 
stration work, and then wisely led her into a dis- 
cussion of vital interest to all these older residents 
of the Hill Country, the Scriptures. The teacher 
was requested to read certain passages, and as the 
young woman read in her dependence a friendly 
feeling for the teacher came over the elderly 
woman. When the guest, with her questions an- 
swered, rose to leave the home, the old woman 
followed her to the gate and bade her farewell 
with these words, “I’m an old woman, honey, and 
we may never meet agin in this sin-cursed world 
but we'll meet in Heaven where there won't be no 
books, papers, and pencils to bother us.” 

It is obvious that “books, papers and pencils” 
have méant very little in the life of this woman 
and her starved and warped experience has been 
all too general in those counties in Virginia which 
constitute the interesting ‘Mountain Empire.” 
Rugged mountain ranges, swollen streams, sparse 
population, and the constant struggle to wrest a 
living from the thin soil of the mountain sides have 
combined with other factors in limiting educa- 
tional opportunities for the older citizens of these 
counties. The foreign-born and the negroes con- 
stitute a very small proportion of the total popu- 


ho 


Ww 


lation of this section. In these counties illiteracy 
is a problem of native-born whites. 

The white illiterate is of surprising importance 
in any program planned for the eradication of 
adult illiteracy in Virginia. In 1930 the percent- 
age of native white illiterates was more than three 
times as large as the similar rate in the entire 
country, while the proportion of negro illiteracy 
in the State was just slightly larger than the cor- 
responding figures for the United States. 

Census figures of 1920 and 1930 seem to reveal 
the following facts about illiteracy in Virginia: 


1. The statistics from the federal census of 1930 
do not change the position of Virginia as com- 
pared with her position in 1920. She still has 
the ninth highest per cent of illiteracy in the 
nation although her percentage has decreased 
from 11.2 per cent in 1920 to 8.7 per cent in 
1930. Yet her 8.7 per cent is more than twice 
as great as that of the average for the entire 
nation, 4.3 per cent. 


. The 1930 census demonstrated that eradication 
of illiteracy has been spotted and regional and 
26 counties showed actual increases between 


1920 and 1930. 


. Figures clearly show that the illiteracy prob- 
lem is not seriously increased by the foreign- 
born. This group accounts for but 1.0 per cent 


of the white illiterates. 


4. Illiteracy is primarily a rural problem; 10.6 per 


cent of rural people are illiterate compared with 
5.1 per cent among the urban population. 


5. In general, native white illiteracy is more prev- 


6. 


alent in each natural region from east to west: 
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Illiteracy among children of school age is being 
greatly reduced. Between 1925 and 1930 the 
number of illiterates between the ages of ten 
and nineteen, inclusive, was reduced eighteen 
per cent. The school census of 1930 shows that 8 











per cent of white children and 3.3 per cent of 

negro children of this age group have been 

allowed to grow up without obtaining the tools 
necessary for richer living. 

The foregoing facts and figures present stark 
and unpleasant truths, Dr. C. J. Heatwole has 
aptly called the situation “Virginia’s skeleton in 
her closet.” However regrettable the facts may 
be, there are in the Commonwealth many public- 
spirited citizens and State and social agencies in- 
terested in the eradication of illiteracy. During 
the summer of 1930, Honorable Harris Hart, then 
superintendent of public instruction, requested the 
voluntary assistance of the division superinten- 
dents and their teachers in organizing classes for 
adult illiterates. This request was accompanied 
by a suggested plan of procedure by which such 
classes might be conducted successfully. As the 
result of this request, 224 classes were taught by 
293 teachers who gave their services in this worthy 
cause. The enrolment in these classes was 964 
whites and 1,265 negroes, making a total of 2,229 
adult illiterates who were taught to read and write 
thereby becoming better citizens, 

During the school session of 1931-32, with the 
direction and authority of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and under the leadership of Dr. Sidney B. 
Hall, present superintendent of public instruction, 
State aid was established in payment of salaries 
for teachers of classes for adult illiterates. This 
State aid was given on the conditions that the 
teacher was qualified for this work and that there 
were at least six illiterates in each organized class. 
With this modest financial compensation from the 
Board and with the encouragement of Dr. Hall 
and the division superintendents, 379 teachers or- 
ganized classes in 348 different communities ; 
7,465 men and women, of ages ranging from 
twenty to eighty years, were enroled, 3,555 of 
whom were entirely illiterate when the classes 
were organized. Fifty-one per cent of these peo- 
ple enroled were more than thirty years of 
Some few white teachers, widely scattered 
over the State, organized classes in their commu- 
nities, but it was the negro teachers who were con- 
spicuous in the effort they made to assist their 
people in this form of social service. 

Early in 1930 Governor Pollard, at the request 
of the National Advisory Committee on Illiteracy, 
appointed a State Advisory Committee to prose- 


age. 
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cute the work of removing adult illiteracy in Vir- 
ginia. Dean Charles G. Maphis, of the University 
of Virginia, was made chairman of this committee. 
Because of the thought and energy which he de- 
voted to this problem, there has been much stimu- 
lation of effort throughout the State. Local com- 
mittees, made up of members of civic institutions 
and organizations, have been appointed in eighty 
of the one hundred counties of the State. In ad- 
dition, a splendid circulating library has been as- 
sembled at the University of Virginia. Books and 
information for the use of teachers of adult illit- 
erates can be secured by writing to the Extension 
Division of the University. Lack of funds made it 
necessary that the National Advisory Committee, 
with its supporting State committees, discontinue 
its work at the beginning of this year. The disso- 
lution of these committees does not mean neces- 
sarily that all effort will be halted by Dean Maphis 
and his former committee members. Instead it is 
believed that the feeling of responsibility will be 
so great among the members of the various local 
committees that the effort at reduction of the 
number of illiterates will continue to go forward. 

During the present school session there was no 
appropriation made for the continuance of State 
aid to those teachers who conducted evening 
classes for illiterates. However, many interested 
negro and white teachers are working gratuitously 
along this line in their respective communities. 
These classes are organized informally and have 
no supervision. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the State 
is encouraging and promoting this work through 
its different local organizations. Recently there 
was a press report of a class which is being spon- 
sored and supported by a Masonic lodge in a com- 
munity in Lancaster County. These efforts are 
scattered and undirected except by the interests of 
public-spirited citizens who are determined to lift 
their fellow citizens beyond the brutal narrowness 
of illiteracy. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall, superintendent of public 
instruction, believes that there are two methods by 
which illiteracy can be eradicated in Virginia. The 
first method is the elimination of the youthful 
illiterate by ardent attention on increased enrol- 
ment and more effective school attendance laws in 
the elementary schools of the State. This method 
can affect only that part of the population of ele- 
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mentary school age. This group does not con- 
stitute the most serious menace, so Dr. Hall sug- 
gests as his second method the organization of 
classes for adult illiterates who are beyond the 
age of compulsory school attendance. 

At the present time there are no funds available 
for this work but efforts will be made and plans 
are under way for the necessary encouragement 
and aid for this organization of classes. The State 
Department of Education, volunteer teachers, and 
public-minded citizens have performed valuable 
service in the Commonwealth. Through their ef- 
forts experiences have been enlarged and enriched 
for many men and women. 

Recently one of the colored supervisors was re- 
lating the changed status and attitude of a negro 
man,'a resident of one of the communities whose 
school is under her supervision. This man, Harris 
by name, age 62 years, father of ten children, ab- 
solutely illiterate, shiftless and despondent, be- 
came interested in attending the night school for 
illiterates. Three nights each week for fourteen 


weeks he joined with friends and neighbors, all 
older people, mothers and fathers, in attendance 
at the little schoolhouse. The county school board 
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furnished the fuel so that the “pupils” could be 
comfortable; the “pupils” supplied the kerosene 
oil for the lamps. (The supervisor paused here 
in her story to emphasize the fact that the lamps 
were always filled.) A volunteer teacher came 
out from Virginia Union University to instruct 
these people. Harris worked steadily during the 
first session, and at the close of the term he had 
conquered the simple rudiments of learning. The 
following autumn, when the school was reorgan- 
ized, he joined the group for his second year and 
for deeper delving into readin’, writin’, and partic- 
ularly arithmetic. For him life took on new mean- 
ing and increased relationships. Instead of being 
the shiftless and dependent person of a few months 
He 
took new interest in his little “patch of land,” 
raised chickens and hogs and found a real thrill in 
In the 
words of the supervisor, “He was depending on 
other people and we were ready to send him to the 
Board of Charities. 


ago, Harris became thrifty and independent. 


the calculations made for profit and loss. 


His education inspired him 
to do things in a business way. He is surely thank- 
ful for his chance.” 











How the New Forms of County Government Affect the 


Public Schools 


HE new optional forms of county govern- 
ment, namely, the county executive form and 
the county manager form, provided for the 

counties through an act of the 1932 session of the 

General Assembly of Virginia, will, when and if 

adopted by the voters of the several counties, 

affect the administration of the public schools both 
directly and indirectly. In the first place the or- 
ganization for the conduct of the public school 
work in the counties is substantially changed with 

a view to providing an organization more directly 

responsible to the people. 


The Present Set-Up 
The present circuitous method of choosing the 
local school board and the division superintendent 
has resulted in the creation of a cumbersome, ir- 
responsible, and potentially, if not actually, waste- 
ful machine. 


The school work in the county is 








By GEORGE W. SPICER, Chairman, Commission on County Government 





under the immediate administrative direction of 
the division superintendent who is appointed by 
the county school board from a list of eligibles 


certified by the State Board of Education. This 
county board is appointed by a school trustee elec- 
toral board in each county, which latter board is in 
turn appointed by the judge of the circuit court, 
the judge being in turn elected by the State Legis- 
lature. Thus it will be observed that under this 
method of indirect government the county officials 
directly responsible to the people have virtually no 
part in local school administration. 

One of the most irresponsible phases of county 
school administration, and one which has given 
rise to widespread dissatisfaction, has to do with 
the method of handling the school finances. Under 
the law the board of supervisors levies the school 
tax, but beyond this the supervisors have no effec- 
tive part in the administration of school finances. 
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It is true that they are required to approve in ad- 
vance any emergency over-expenditure or tem- 
porary borrowings for schools. In practice, how- 
ever, many boards of supervisors maintain that 
they have little knowledge of or part in the admin- 
istration of school finances. 

The school board adopts the school budget, pre- 
pared in the office of the superintendent, and no- 
tifies the board of supervisors of the amount of tax 
levy necessary to meet it. The accounts of school 
funds are kept in the office of the superintendent. 
The payment of salaries and other expenses is 
made through this office on the authority of the 
school board, warrants being drawn by the division 
superintendent or clerk of the school board on the 
Thus, in practice, all school 
funds are under the control of the school board 
and are largely free from any supervision or con- 
trol by the board of supervisors. The school budg- 
et is not correlated with the general county budg- 
et, and while the board of supervisors does have 
the power theoretically to control through the tax 
levy, the school board sometimes proceeds inde- 
pendently to assume obligations which the super- 
visors must ultimately meet as best they can. In 
short, the board of supervisors makes a levy over 
the expenditure of which it has no control. This 
practice has in some counties led to serious fric- 
tion between the board of supervisors and the 
school board with the result that school adminis- 
tration has become virtually an independent 
government. 

It is doubtless true that this system of financial 
mis-management has had a close relation to the 
cost of public education in the counties. There is 
apparently little correlation between educational 
costs per pupil in many counties and the educa- 
tional return thereon as judged by the professional 
qualifications and average salary of teachers. It is 
unthinkable that approximately two-thirds of the 
present expenditure of county government should 
be free from any effective supervision or control 
by the board of supervisors. That this system has 
worked as well as it has is a tribute to the efficiency 
and integrity of the public school officials. 


county treasurer. 


Changes Effected Under New Law 
The optional forms act provides that the county 
school board shall be chosen by the board of 
ounty supervisors to serve at the pleasure of the 
appointing board. The school board is composed 
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of not less than three nor more than seven trustees, 
the exact number to be determined by the board 
of supervisors; provided that in addition to the 
number as fixed by the board of supervisors any 
town in the county which is operated as a separate 
school district under a town school board shall be 
entitled to one member on the county school board, 
to be selected by the town school board from its 
own membership. This school board will select 
the division superintendent as at present, except 
that in so doing it will be acting as the responsible 
agent of the board of supervisors. Thus under the 
new law the school board is placed in a position 
of direct and continuous responsibility to the 
chosen representatives of the people. This is a 
radical change from the present system. 

An equally radical change is effected in the 
method of handling the school finances. School 
expenditures are included in the general county 
budget for the preparation and execution of which 
the county executive or the county manager, as 
the case may be, is made responsible. The board 
of supervisors fixes the salary of the superinten- 
dent and determines all expenses of the school 
board. The supervisors are placed in the position, 
through a responsible executive agent, to exercise 
a direct and fairly continuous supervision and con- 
trol over the financial activities of the school 
board. The county executive or manager is re- 
quired to make monthly reports to the board of su- 
pervisors in regard to all matters of administration 
and to keep the board fully advised as to the finan- 
cial condition of the county. It is almost inevitable 
that such improvements in financial adminis- 
tration will result in substantial savings. 


Indirect Benefit to Public Schools 

The indirect benefits to the public schools re- 
sulting from the general reorganization of county 
government in accordance with the optional forms 
act are by no means insignificant. Savings result- 
ing from such reorganization through the reduc- 
tion in overhead expenses, more effective control 
in the expenditure of public funds, and the aboli- 
tion of many obsolete and useless offices could well 
be used to prevent the drastic and unreasonable 
crippling of such important local functions as pub- 
lic education, public health and public welfare. 
Adequate performance of these functions is as 
important in a time of economic adversity as in a 

(Continued on page 311) 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


GREEN THINGS GROWING 

Oh, the green things growing, the green things 
growing, 

The faint, sweet smell of the green things 
growing. 

I should like to live whether I smile or grieve 

Just to watch the happy life of my green things 
growing. 


Oh, the fluttering and the pattering of those 
green things growing, 

How they talk to each other when none of us 
are knowing, 

In the wonderful white of the weird moon- 
light 

Or the dim, dreary dawn when the 
cocks are crowing. 


I love, I love them so—my greens things 
growing, 
And I think they love me, without false 


showing, 
For by many a tender touch, they comfort 
me much 
With the soft, mute comfort of green things 
growing. 
DINAH Marta MULOCK. 


ECONOMY IN SCHOOL MATERIALS 

Our school year is nearly gone. No doubt our 
body of trained thinkers have helped to lessen the 
gloom about us brought on by the economic de- 
pression, have sounded the note of cheer and 
optimism which had its effect on the children and 
grown-ups around us. We have not yielded to the 
depression; we are looking forward to another 
year in which perhaps we shall be called upon to 
continue economies in our school work. 

In order to effect economies in the classroom 
we can organize an old game—The Game of 
Economy. Did you help to play that game in the 
World War? Each time a person thought up a 
new means of economy, he or she scored a point. 

This was a game to save the world from oppres- 
sion. School men and school women everywhere 
can organize this game that will help save the 
world from depression. 


All persons connected with schools are eligible 
to take part in this game. To score, we must make 
one pencil do what two did last year, make one 
tablet do what three did last year and one piece of 
chalk do its full duty. Chalk throwing, abuse of 
erasers or wasting paper penalizes the player. No 
less offense is the wasting of brooms, coolers, cups, 
fuel or any article used in the building or class- 
room. Those players penalized must pay the 
penalty just as in sports games. The teacher is 
only a coach, directing. The pupils themselves 
are responsible for the game, its rules and assign- 
ments. Self or group assigned tasks are not of the 
type performed formerly by school children. The 
novelty of this will lend interest and activity. 
These activities are not for a day but should run 
the entire session, or until the pupils have fully 
established the economy habit. 

One of these activities is to make use of free 
material to be had for the effort. The rural school 
has a wonderful opportunity, for Nature is lavish 
in her gifts of teaching material. The most exquis- 
ite clay modeling is to be made from local clay pits. 
The Clifton Forge schools have taken advantage 
of this free gift. Paints may be mixed from local 
clays ; also in certain localities white clay is being 
used to paint the inside of buildings. 

To lead children to observe, think and reason, to 
lead them in interest, there is no textbook ever 
written that can compare with Nature’s realistic 
work. Then, there are the free advertisements 
which producers are eager to place in the hands of 
teachers—advertisements which are an education 
in themselves. 

In the Unit Plan of teaching we are not confined 
to textbooks but we are encouraged to search for 
teaching material. 

The second grade in Summer Avenue School, 
New Jersey, worked out the unit “Transporta- 
It was splendidly done. Steamship, rail- 
roads and airplane companies contributed their 
advertisements. Bureau of Publications, Colum- 
bia University, will send any teacher its free cata- 
logue. It gives a wonderful bibliography and the 
names of all sources for free material and other- 
wise. 

One large piece of wrapping paper can be made 


tion.” 
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useful in free hand cutting, drawing, booklets and 
numerous other things which will suggest them- 
selves. 

Another economy is the care of books the abuse 
of which constitutes a major offense and the pen- 
alty always is to cripple the school. The placing 
of usable parts of books, tablets or other papers in 
the waste basket is another offense which must be 
explained, 

One interesting, helpful book will instruct an 
entire class if rightly used. Try it and see. 

These are some of the things on which we may 
economize; but the economies are legion, some 
bring dollars,-some bring time, some contentment 
and mental health. 

There are other things in which we may not 
economize. 

First, we do not economize by lowering teacher 
morale. This may be done by too great sparing of 
material. The majority of teachers get only a 
worn, defaced blackboard, some chalk and a few 


erasers. Any other material has to be supplied 


by the ingenuity of the teacher. Teacher morale 
is lowered by a pessimistic attitude toward the de- 
pression, or by reducing the salary which “to the 


teacher is an outward sign that she is appreciated 
and one of a professional group.” A great teacher 
is more important than the most costly building. 
The teacher makes the school ; hence I am sure all 
will agree that she is not the material upon which 
Yes, we know in most instances 
the reduction of teachers’ salaries is done because 
of necessity, but the teaching profession should 
rank with that of the highest State officials and the 
cut should not be in flat rates but pro rata. 

Second, we cannot economize upon the health of 
children. They must have proper change of cloth- 
ing, fresh air, healthful food, sunshine, under- 
standing, love and opportunity. 


to economize, 


Third, we must not economize on time or pa- 
tience. Give children time to think. This speed- 
up business is all wrong, especially with grade 
children. 
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Fourth, we cannot economize upon necessary 
materials, 

Fifth, we cannot economize upon an optimistic 
spirit. Look for goodness, look for gladness, you 
will find them if you look. Let all teachers look 
for the frozen assets all about us and thaw them 
out. 

Sixth, do not economize in faith—faith in our 
children, faith in the future. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Why Some Birds Hop and Others Walk 
A little bird sat on a twig of a tree, 
A-swinging and singing as glad as could be, 
And shaking his tail and smoothing his dress 
And having such fun as you never could guess. 


A little boy said to him: “Little bird, stop, 
And tell me the reason you go with a hop. 
Why don’t you walk as boys do, and men, 
One foot at a time like a dove or a hen?” 


“Use your eyes, little boy : watch closely and see 
What little birds hop, both feet just like me, 
And what little birds walk like the duck and 

the hen; 
And when you know that, you'll know more 
than men. 


‘Every bird that can scratch in the dirt can 
walk; 
Every bird that can wade in the water can walk ; 
Every bird that has claws to catch prey with 
can walk; 
One foot at a time—that is why we can walk. 


“But most little birds who can sing you a song, 
Are so small that their legs are not very strong 
To scratch with, or wade with, or catch things— 

that’s why 
They hop with both feet—Little Boy— 
good-by.” 


—J. L. Bates. 


OX, 
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in the high school. I went to the State con- 

ventions of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion in Richmond and brought back a world of 
help and inspiration. Then I changed my work 
to the elementary field. I went to the State meet- 
ings aud brought back some inspiration and a 
world of disappointment because there was so little 
help for the small one or two-room school teacher. 
I felt resentful. So far as I could find, few, if 
any, of our teachers’ colleges were giving any spe- 
cific help for the teacher who would teach more 
than one grade. My resentment increased. 
resentment is worse than idle! After two years 
of rural supervision in Dickenson county I ac- 
cepted a one-teacher school of seven grades in 
Montgomery county. Radford State Teachers’ 
College was five miles away. To my pleasant sur- 
prise I found that Professor Fitzpatrick and Dr. 


| BEGAN my work in the teaching profession 


Mere 


Thomas were strong believers in the possibilities . 


of the one-teacher school and were anxious to give 
such a teacher the kind of help necessary to fit her 
for her work. Last summer I went to Peabody 
and found Dr. Norman Frost keenly interested in 
the importance and opportunities of the one- 
teacher school. I was greatly surprised to find 
very few teachers enroled in the rural department 
at Peabody. That, and the fact that the classes 
which were preparing for teaching one grade or 
less were crowded, threw considerable light on the 
other things I had resented. Evidently rural teach- 
ers were not asking for the kind of help which I 
felt that all rural teachers so obviously needed. 
Some of these teachers must not love the country 
as I did. Many must think of the lack of comforts 
in the country and forget that no teacher’s life can 
be altogether comfortable. They must not know 
or have forgot the beauties and simple healing joys 
of the country! 

My mind and heart have been so full of these 
questions and of an attempt to answer them dur- 
ing the Jast few years that I take this opportunity 





THE OPPORTUNITIES OF THE RURAL TEACHER IN THE NEW RURAL LIFE 
By SUDIE E. COWDEN, Clinchco 


to try to arrange in order a few of the factors that 
characterize the new rural life as I see them. My 
special interest in rural work has been in one and 
two-teacher schools and my work for the past few 
years has been in this kind of school. 

1. Freedom to experiment. I know of no type 
of school that can be more easily used for experi- 
mental purposes than the small one or two-room 
school, We are all talking about units now in our 
new curriculum study. How shall we divide our 
pupils for this unit work? Shall it be by chrono- 
logical age, by subject grade, by interest, by 1.Q., 
by E.Q.? Who can answer this question as easily 
as the teacher who is in daily contact with three or 
more grades? 

If the rural teacher wants to experiment there 
is no hostile or indifferent group of teachers to 
consider. If she wishes to change her schoolroom 
into a work shop, to rearrange desks, to disregard 
grades and group pupils according to interests the 
world is hers so long as she keeps her head and 
does not arouse the antagonism of pupils and pa- 
trons. A superintendent loves a teacher who gets 
good results without having his office besieged by 
irate parents. If the one-room teacher and pupils 
become absorbed in a topic or activity there is no 
automatic bell to call them from it. If they wish 
to hammer and create a general busy racket there 
is no next door teacher to be disturbed. 

2. Rich environment. We are continually urged 
Could any teacher hope 
to have more in that respect than we country teach- 
ers? I often feast my eyes on the glories of Dick- 
enson county’s magnificent mountains, forests and 
streams, and remember with pity a little girl in a 
New York City experimental school who showed 


to use our environment. 


me, proudly, their nature study room—one rabbit, 
a few bugs, a few growing plants, a small aquarium 
—all in a 14 by 16 room. In my work of super- 
vision among the rural schools, I have been shown 
some highly interesting stories, written by the 
children, of the wild life.of their immediate en- 
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Such school exercises it seems to me 
furnish the finest opportunity for the study of real 
and actual conditions of their environment. 

3. Independence and resourcefulness of coun- 
try children. Country children are accustomed to 
doing things that are difficult. They walk long 
distances to school. They are hard workers. Most 
of them are fearless. All their lives they have 
made their own toys, played with animals, climbed 
trees, hiked and swum. Any wise teacher can en- 
courage these qualities at school and find her pu- 
pils soon expressing themselves easily and natur- 
ally about the everyday happenings of their lives. 

4. Community leadership, Had you rather be a 
teacher or the teacher? Do you like to be a leader? 
Do you get a thrill out of having people respect 
your position, trust your wisdom and judgment 
and count you as their best friend and leader? If 
those things warm your heart and develop the best 
that is in you, go to the country. Love your pu- 
pils and your community, and the loneliness, the 
deadness and weariness of too many bells, too 
much supervision, too big classes, too many disci- 
pline problems will slip from your shoulders. Into 
your heart and life will come the peace and 
strength of strong, simple living. We are busy 
in the country. We have no time for self-pity and 
petty quarreling. This year we are doing Red 
Cross work, illiteracy work, organizing and direct- 
ing Sunday Schools, and meeting other needs as 
they arise. 

5. Save money. We do not live by bread alone, 
but now that we are all called on to share the bread 
we have it is important that our living expenses be 
kept as low as possible. My sister who is teaching 10 
miles from a railroad lives in an excellent home. 
She has a comfortable room to herself, good food, 
and electric lights furnished by a delco system. | 
live in a little town. I pay more than twice as much 
board as my sister. We believe that in Dickenson 
we have partly solved the rural problem by paying 
all teachers on the basis of their training and ex- 
perience. If our best trained teacher were in the 
most remote one-teacher school, she would be paid 
the same salary as if she were in our largest high 
school. 


vironment. 


Teachers, don’t be afraid of the small one or 
‘wo-teacher school. Don’t be afraid to experi- 
ment. Help us build a curriculum that makes use 
‘t the rich environment which the country offers. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


HOW CHAMPIONS SPELL 

The high school championship in spelling was 
won last year by a representative of Wytheville 
High, whose only error was in the word embarrass- 
ment. Ten of the fifteen contestants, all seasoned 
district champions, missed vilify, five missed tracts 
and organizer, four missed ferries, three missed 
embarrassment, achievement, and villain; and 
other favorite twisters like privilege, accommo- 
date, and benefited appeared in the error column. 

The fairness and thoroughness of the test last 
year was widely commended. It was a triple test, 
fifty words and ten sentences of dictation, and 
recognition of errors. The third part, as it was 
compiled from actual mistakes in high school es- 
says, was: 

Washington did his duty as a soldier and statsman; to be 
a succesful farmer was his asperation. He wrote to Arthur 
Young, the famous Brittish agricultrist: “Agriculture is 
the amusment of my life thought I never possessed much 
skill, but with the means you have so oblidgingly fur- 
nished me I shall return to it with hope and confidents.” 

Washington was allways land hungry and added varius 
tracks to the original home feilds. He also had fishries, 
ferrys and a mill attached to the house. 

Washington’s balance of character was one of his most 
precous posessions. He was grave of spirit with a sence of 
responsibilty. He was a seaker of knowledge always. One 
of his rules was, “Labor to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestal fire called consceince.”” He did not 
want the presidensy but prefered private life. He had a 
grasp of military affaires that was extrordinary as was 
shown when he was comander of the Revolutionary 
forces. He was a member of the House of Burgeses for 
fifeteen years. After the Revolution he kept a guideing 
hand on the expansion of the nation for he was our first 
expansionist. “He was a practicle business man, a carful 
invester, enginer, builder, explorer, organiser of vast de- 
velopements ; a creater with vision that leaped ahead of all 
obsticles and handicaps. He bridged a century, as in his 
inside eye the complete projects unfolded the details of 
operation.” His acheivment in this line is not to be over- 
looked. He showed his apreciation of good books. With- 
out this persevering patriot we might still be a part of the 
Brittish Empire. 

District championships in spelling will be com- 
pleted in April in preparation for the State finals 
on May 12 and 13. Information about the notable 
features may be obtained from the Extension 
Division, University, Virginia. 
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A State-Wide High School Chorus, Band, and Orchestra 


By EDNA SHAEFFER, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg 


SUGGESTION for the organization of a 
State-wide high school chorus, band, and 
orchestra was proposed and endorsed at 


A 


the Thanksgiving meeting of the Music Section of 
the Virginia Education Association. 
The following committee was appointed to fur- 


ther the proposal: Edna Shaeffer, State Teachers 
College, Harrisonburg, chairman; Lizabeth Pur- 
dum, State Teachers College, Farmville; Pattie 
Garrett, Richmond, Music Section, 
1933; Mrs. Sidney Swann, Richmond, president 
Music Section, 1932; Mrs. Annie Chamberlain, 
Charlotte Courthouse; John Van de Venter, 
Fredericksburg ; Walter Mercer, Richmond. 

The committee, meeting recently in Richmond, 
worked out the following plans which it here pre- 
sents for the consideration of all who may be 


president 


interested. 


Objectives 
1. To create a State-wide interest in music in 
junior and senior high schools. 
2. To motivate definitely the study of music in 
band, orchestra, and chorus. 
3. To stimulate the 
through group activities. 


social value of music 


Time and Place of Appearance 
The first appearance of these groups will be in 
Richmond on the program of the Msuic Section of 
the Virginia Education Association during its 
meeting at Thanksgiving, 1933. 


Regulations 

1. All junior and senior high school students 
are eligible to participate in chorus, band, or 
orchestra. 

2. Information concerning the number of 
students must be sent by each school to the chair- 
man of the group in which they wish to participate 
not later than October 15, 1933. 

3. All participants will be required to be present 
for rehearsal on the day of the concert. 

4. Further particulars may be secured upon 
request from the director in charge of each divi- 
sion, as follows: 


Band: 
John Van de Venter, Director. . Fredericksburg 


Orchestra: 
Lizabeth Purdum, Director, State 


Teachers College Farmville 


Chorus: 
Edna Shaeffer, Director, State 
Teachers College Harrisonburg 
Proposed Program 
Chorus: 
The Dream Boat Passes By.......... Lemare 
Amaryllis 
Lullaby (2 verses) 
John Peel (3 verses) English Folk Song 
Old Virginia Wayland-Ruebush 
Band: 
Overture—Bandmen’s Delight, Op. 50 
W. L. Skaggs 
Serenade—Lovers’ Lane A. F. Wendland 
Waltz—Blue Danube 
March—Gate City .............4 A. F. Weldon 


Orchestra: 

Symphony Series No. 1—Birchard 
Andante from Surprise Symphony Haydn 
Song without Words.......... Tschaikowsky 
Dance of Happy Spirits............... Gluck 
March Militaire 
While it may be impractical for schools located 

at the extreme points of the State to send large 
numbers, it is hoped that many schools will be 
represented. 

The committee urges all the schools to learn the 
suggested musical numbers so that every student 
may enjoy the music, 

Groups to represent the various schools may be 
selected in any approved way by the instructors of 
each school. 

It can hardly be expected to have balanced 
groups the first year but from this beginning will 
come much valuable experience to all who par- 
ticipate. 

With enthusiastic support, Virginia may, in a 
few years, be sending delegates to the National 
High School Chorus, Band, and Orchestra. 
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Some Newer Types of Procedures in Teaching the 


Social Studies 
By MACON E. BARNES, High School, Newport News 


of view. We in Newport News have 

adopted certain points of view that deter- 
mine emphasis and choice of procedure. We be- 
lieve that any activity which enables boys and girls 
to reach a higher plane in their group lives is a 
legitimate part of their social studies. This in- 
cludes various extra-curricular activities. We be- 
lieve that the only real learning which takes place 
is that which results in modification of behavior 
and attitudes. 

We believe that memorizing facts is futile un- 
less these facts are purposely memorized for ex- 
plaining a present day situation or solving some 
other problem. Thinking must accompany all 
reading and studying. 

| shall briefly mention the ways in which we are 
trying to do the following things: 

1. Challenge thought through units of work. 

2. Teach pupils how to study. 

3. Use varied equipment. 

4. Develop in pupils a sense of responsibility. 

5. Inspire creative work. 

». Care for individual differences. 

These, it seems to me, are newer types of pro- 
cedure that we have been using with satisfaction 
in our classes in the social studies. 

First, the use of units as the basis for the direc- 
tion of pupils’ work. 

In the fields of ancient, medieval and modern 
world history we find that pupils have too little 
background to do more than make a selection from 
suggestions presented by the teacher. The teacher 
goes over the period with the pupils and cleverly 
“sets the stage” so that the pupils will agree upon 
a unit that fits the teacher’s: preconceived plan. 

In planning units of work our teachers consider 
several phases of learning. They consider and 
make provision for the necessary factual infor- 
mation. The social environment has to be arranged 
for. Group contacts, the doing of work in co-op- 
eration with one another, constitute an important 
phase of the social studies. Teachers make pro- 
vision for training pupils in methods of study. 
They plan the desired outcomes of each unit in 


Ce ews methods depend upon point 


~ 





terms of understandings, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions and automatic responses. 

Making the introduction to the unit is the point 
at which the teacher holds the key to the entire 
study of the unit. This is the point at which the 
pupils’ interests start them on the drive which 
should take them through the study of the unit. 
Some spontaneous interests may be used by the 
teacher, the more the better, but we do not de- 
pend upon spontaneous interests alone. When the 
introduction is over the pupils are ready to make 
an intelligent beginning on the unit in hand—it is 
hoped also with interest that will motivate the en- 
tire study. 

Another important part of the procedure which 
we undertake is that of directing pupils in their 
study. Investigations have shown that high 
school pupils rarely do more than they are asked 
to do. When the teacher says “study so and so” 
the result is apt to be a hazy unintelligent effort on 
the part of many pupils. Researches carried on at 
Columbia University indicate that the weakest 
pupils profit most by directed study but that even 
the strongest pupils do better under direction than 
when left to trial and error. 

Study directions with us are all designed for the 
purpose of enabling the pupil to get the maximum 
results from the materials available. They are 
based mainly on reading though map and graph 
interpretation have their place. 

All the way from the first year through the 
fourth year of the social studies we have arranged 
more or less graded exercises in helping the pupils 
to grasp their reading materials. These exercises 
involve the use of books in a mechanical way ; for 
example, using tables of contents, indexes, lists of 
maps, cross references, paragraph headings. They 
involve locating information in encyclopedias and 
other reference books. They involve making use 
of the printed page in various ways, outlining, 
summarizing, making generalizations, answering 
thought questions, tracing developments. They 
involve the use of graphs, globes, maps. No exer- 
cise is put in as an end in itself nor in order to de- 
velop an automatic response not immediately 
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needed. Every exercise is intrinsic in the im- 
mediate better understanding of some experience, 
but, in addition, by being gradually increased in 
difficulty and by being repeated through two or 
three years they furnish the pupil with methods in 
study that will help him as long as he studies. 

Such direction of study leads to the use of the 
classroom mainly as a work room rather than as 
a recitation room. Roughly speaking about two- 
fifths of the class time is used for class conferences 
and three-fifths for study under the immediate su- 
pervision of the teacher. During the work periods 
the entire class may never be working on precisely 
the same thing. Some may be reading, some out- 
lining or summarizing, some drawing cartoons or 
posters, some making maps. We like an arrange- 
ment of chairs and tables because they give an at- 
mosphere of informal work and allow material to 
be spread out to better advantage than do the 
smaller desks. About half of our social studies 
rooms are thus equipped. Thus the social studies 
room becomes a laboratory. Work involving the 
use of wood or plastic materials is done at home, 
but any work involving the use ot pen, pencil or 
crayons may be done in the classroom. Giving 
the pupils these work periods does not release the 
teacher from responsibility. On the contrary it 
multiplies the teacher’s effective guidance. 

The classroom library is an important part of 
the equipment used freely by pupils. This library 
contains sets of reference books and fiction which 
are withdrawn from the central library for as long 
as they are needed. Pictures constitute a part of 
the equipment which we use and value. Those 
that hang permanently on the wall lend beauty to 
the surroundings. There are many which have 
been collected and mounted by teachers and pupils. 
These are kept on file and brought out periodically 
to illustrate a certain phase of history. Clean, 
orderly, even beautiful, surroundings kept so by 
the pupils themselves constitute a part of our social 
training. This is of course the method of teaching 
appreciation for order and beauty. 

A very important part of our procedure consists 
of the opportunities offered for development of a 
sense of responsibility on the part of the pupils. 
This is done in several ways. In the first place our 
recitation has taken a new form. The group has 
been working for a week on a phase of a unit. 
A day is set for a conference. This conference is 





intended to take the place of the question and 
answer recitation, to furnish the social experiences 
in learning, the comparing of conclusions, the 
adding of items of special interest to the common 
knowledge, the exposition and defense of points 
of view. The basis for a conference is a series of 
short floor talks by the pupils. No pupil knows 
upon what topic he will be called to report. Before 
the conference day the group selects a set of topics 
which cover the part of the unit on which they 
have been working, and every pupil is expected 
to be prepared to discuss every topic. 

Such a conference helps much in a pupil’s as- 
similation of material. His performance in an in- 
dividual report comprises one test of his mastery 
of the unit. If he fails, he is face to face with his 
lack of preparation much more emphatically than 
in the older form of recitation. He finds that in 
order to face the group, express his thought clearly 
and use illustrative material he has to be thorough 
The fact that gauging the 
value of what has been said is first on the other 
pupils rather than on the teacher is of value to the 
entire group. 

Pupils’ sense of responsibility as to budgeting 
their time may be increased by the long assign- 
ment. We use the long mimeographed sheets. 
These assignment sheets are really study guides 
extending over a period of ten days or two weeks. 
They have certain advantages. They are definite, 
leaving no doubt as to what the assignment is, they 
save the pupil much time that might be spent copy- 
ing the assignment, they give instructions as to 
how to do certain things. They furnish some stand- 
ards of accomplishment and give advice as to the 
best methods of working, they focus the attention 
of the pupils upon large developments rather than 
upon details. 

Thought questions and problems on which the 
teacher gives no help until pupils have exhausted 
their efforts are frequently given in order to place 
upon pupils the responsibility of thinking things 
through for themselves. 

Creative work by pupils is a phase that also re- 
ceives attention. This means giving pupils oppor- 
tunity to do work which is creative to them. In 
general this is managed in what we call supple- 
mentary work or projects. Every pupil, even the 
slowest and weakest, is given in connection with 
his study of the unit an opportunity to engage in 


in his preparation. 
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an individual or a group project that he finds in- 
teresting or that will help the work of the group. 

Two kinds of remedial teaching are done with 
individuals. One kind is done with pupils who are 
getting fairly satisfactory results from their study 
but who nevertheless need special assistance in in- 
terpreting the printed page and in expressing their 
thoughts in good English. Another kind is done 
with pupils who are so far behind in their ac- 
complishments as to be in danger of being classed 
as failures. 

Naturally one hundred per cent of success does 
not attend such individual case work but it does 
attend a gratifyingly large proportion. Our per- 
centage of failures is low. 

| have mentioned the fact that we give every 
encouragement to so-called extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. We consider them an important part of a 
pupil’s social training. The study of current 
events we also consider important and we carry on 
such a study in every history class. However, that 
item falls more in the field of content than in the 
field of method. 

To recapitulate: I consider that our greatest 
advance in the field of classroom procedure has 
been along the lines of — 


1. Challenging thought through units of work. 

2. Teaching pupils how to study. 

3. Using the classroom as a laboratory rather than 
as a recitation room, 

. Developing a sense of responsibility in pupils 
through the use of long assignments and con- 
ferences, 

. Inspiring creative work on the part of pupils. 

. Making provision for individual differences. 


. Encouraging all valuable social contacts includ- 
ing extra-curricular activities. 





HOW THE NEW FORMS OF COUNTY 
GOVERNMENT AFFECT THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 303) 


time of prosperity. Education, like all other gov- 
ernmental functions, should be required to effect 
every reasonable economy, but this is quite a dif- 
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ferent step from a blind, indiscriminate slashing 
of important governmental functions before any 
effort is made to eliminate waste resulting from 
unnecessary overhead, lack of adequate financial 
control, and the continuation of useless offices. It 
is an easy task requiring little courage or ingenuity 
to reduce important social services to the point of 
penury, but this is not economy ; it is governmental 
suicide. Economy denotes the expenditure of 
money for only necessary or desirable purposes in 
such a manner as to realize the greatest return on 
the amount expended. It eliminates nonessentials 
and waste and permits, without serious handicap, 
the continued performance of important govern- 
mental functions. Governmental suicide, on the 
other hand, seriously cripples or kills these func- 
tions and at the same time permits the continua- 
tion of waste and extravagance. 

It is amazing, in view of the present opportunity 
for economy under the optional forms act, that 
most of the counties of Virginia appear to have 
chosen either the way of governmental suicide or 
complete State support and control. Neither of 
these courses is excusable in the face of the present 
opportunity of effecting economy through the pro- 
cess of local self-government in each county. 

In the face of these facts and conditions, it is the 
studied opinion of the writer that the public school 
officials and teachers, as well as all other residents 
of Virginia counties, should give serious consider- 
ation to the opportunities afforded under the op- 
tional forms act of 1932. 





Parents have always been justified in the con- 
fidence that they have placed in the schools. They 
have never faltered in their faith that through 
better and greater educational opportunity they 
can make the best possible investment for their 
children and assure the best possible future for 
them. The superior position which the American 
system of education occupies in comparison with 
the rest of the world is the result of the willing- 
ness of a tax-paying public to pay the cost. Much 
that has been gained can be lost by an hysterical 
attempt to retrench now. America has not lost 
faith in education. We can afford to maintain 
our program of education at a high level ; we can- 
not afford to destroy its effectiveness. 
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THE PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

For several years past there has been a growing 
sentiment that we should have a better knowledge 
of our own affairs so that we may disseminate that 
knowledge. To this end we have this year set up 
our Public Relations Committee, with the follow- 
ing organization : 

A central committee of sixteen members, one 
from each of the thirteen districts and three from 
the State at large. From these sixteen, a steering 
committee of five has been chosen, and there is 
still another committee of three whose work is to 
study intensely the condition of education in Vir- 
ginia and prepare material for our use. In the cen- 
tral committee each district representative is re- 
sponsible for the organization of his district. He 
shall have his district committee of probably one 
person from each county and city. These people, 
in turn, organize the localities in their divisions. 

This is a comprehensive program of organiza- 
tion but the cause for which we work is just as 
comprehensive. Education touches every home 
within the Commonwealth and what of tomorrow 
if today is neglected ? 


I was six years old but once, you know, 
When I began to read,— 
Soon twelve years old, and then my mind 
Was ready for those seed 
That make for manhood, womanhood, 
Through adolescent days,— 

“God grant that schools stand open wide” 
Each thoughtful adult prays. 


These are days that test our mettle, we must not 
be found wanting. With the Public Relations 
Committee for our leader we have a glorious op- 
portunity to do our best work yet for the children 
of Virginia. Lucy Mason Ho ct, 

President. 





THE CASE OF THE SCHOOLS BRIEFLY 
STATED 

This issue of the Journal is devoted largely to a 

presentation of the salient facts concerning public 


education in Virginia. It is important at this time 


of economic distress for the public to make a 
thorough survey of our governmental functions, 
State and local, and readjust our tax system to 
more equitable levels. We have come to the point 
in our economic emergency where we must decide 
what are the essentials. There may be differences 
of opinion among individuals as to details but 
there is general agreement among conscientious 
and thoughtful citizens that there must be a rank- 
ing of such government functions as protection of 
life and personal property, health, public educa- 
tion, highways, welfare, agriculture, etc. in the 
order of their importance to the welfare of the 
citizens of the entire State. 

Teachers and school administrators are held re- 
sponsible for operating the schools at a reasonably 
high level. They have accepted this responsibility 
in all good faith and intent and they are deeply dis- 
turbed over the present plight of the schools. They 
would like to know if the public is going to permit 
the schools to be closed at the end of five or six 
months and their general efficiency lessened by the 
elimination of certain important features of the 
school program which are there because of public 
demand. Superintendent F. B. Watson, of Pitt- 
sylvania County, at a recent meeting in Danville 
spoke out plainly when he said, “In my county 
when the money gives out we will close the 
schools. The schools have never suffered from in- 
flation and therefore cannot be deflated. It is 
necessary to find taxable values other than farm 
property if we are to maintain our schools.” 

When the people know all the facts about the 
schools they will be in a better position to give ex- 
pression as to whether they will allow the schools 
to be crippled at the expense of other government 
functions. 

The following significant facts concerning Vir- 
ginia’s ability to support public education and her 
comparable place among her sister Southern States 
ought to set us thinking straight. The figures have 
been taken from reports for year 1930-31 since 
these are the latest figures available. Virginia has 
a per capita wealth which exceeds that of any 
other Southern State. 


Her annual per capita in- 














ome in 1930 was exceeded by only two Southern 
States. Only three of the twelve Southern States 
have a smaller per capita debt. These facts show 
that Virginia is in a highly favorable position. The 
total internal revenue paid the Federal govern- 
ment by Virginia in 1932 was $99,971,505.81 
which was an amount exceeded by only four States 
n the Union, namely, New York, Pennsylvania, 
(llinois, and North Carolina. It is interesting to 
note that this amount is more than the entire 
budget of Virginia. 

The other side of the picture is not so favorable. 
\\hen it comes to the proportion of income spent 
for public education Virginia is third from the 
Kentucky and Georgia are the only 
Southern States that spend less of their income 
for public education. 

Virginia spends $9.66 per capita of her popula- 
tion for elementary and secondary education, The 
average cost for this for the United States is 
$18.79. Seven Southern States show a lower cost 
with Georgia at the bottom with $6.38. The an- 
nual cost of public schools in Virginia for each 
child in attendance for the year 1929-30 is $44.25. 
The cost per pupil in average daily attendance of 
school debt for Virginia is $23.23, North Carolina 
$105.69, Texas, the lowest, $18.66. In Virginia, 
the proportion of school cost to total tax collec- 
tion is 17.7 per cent. Only one Southern State 
has a lower figure than Virginia ; North Carolina’s 
figure is 11.95 per cent. Alabama has the highest 
percentage, 38.39 per cent. 

The annual cost of operation, maintenance and 
instruction per pupil enroled in the public schools 
has not varied much since 1926. The year 1926- 
27 it was $32.50 and reached a peak of $36.01 in 
1930-31 and dropped last year to $34.43. 

The average salaries of teachers, supervisors 
and principals in Virginia for the year 1930 was 
S861 while that of the United States was $1,420. 
\ irginia has a midway position among the twelve 
Southern States in this respect with Louisiana, 
$941, at the top and Mississippi, $620, at the bot- 
The salaries of teachers in the States touch- 
ing Virginia are all higher. Average salaries of 
teachers in Maryland are $1,518 and West Vir- 
ginia $1,023. In North Carolina they are $873 
and Kentucky and Tennessee respectively $896 
and $902. This situation works to the disadvan- 
tage of Virginia, for good teachers will migrate 
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from a State paying low salaries to States paying 
better salaries. 

Virginia teachers are held to high standards of 
certification equal to the seven highest in the States 
of the Union yet salaries of Virginia are less than 
half of the average in the United States. The 
preparation required to meet these standards is ex- 
pensive, much more so than the qualification of 
men in the technical and business world for whose 
services much higher salaries are paid. In addi- 
tion, teachers’ salaries are based upon only eight or 
nine months work but they must live like others 
the full twelve months—during a period of at 
least three months with no income. It would be 
well for those who would further reduce the al- 
most tragically meager salaries of our public 


*school teachers to consider how they themselves 


would fare on a yearly wage less than that of an 
unskilled laborer in normal times. 

Virginia cannot hope to hold a position of honor 
or respect in the nation or to give her citizens a 
scale of living which is worthy of her unless the 
system of public schools is adequately maintained. 





VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
ITS POLICY IN BRIEF 

The Virginia Education Association has laid 
down a well defined policy of education and set up 
an organized scheme of procedure by which it pro- 
poses to carry into effect its pronounced policies. 

The resolutions passed at its convention last 
November are probably the best and most clearly 
expressed policies the organization has ever stated. 
The Virginia Education Association submits this 
policy as a reasonable and thoughtful platform of 
education. ‘Briefly stated it is: 


1. That public education is a necessity in a 
democracy. Upon it depend the stability and 
permanency of our most cherished political 
and social institutions. In an economic crisis, 
the proper maintenance of our schools ought 
to be the first consideration of our citizens. 

2. That it is the solemn duty of teachers and the 
friends of education to acquaint the people 
with the crisis which the schools face and to 
insist that the good citizens be aroused to the 
danger of the schools being crippled or de- 
stroyed by apathy and indifference or blind 
reasoning by some selfish leaders. 

3. That there is a responsibility on teachers now, 













































as perhaps never before, to assume their 
rightful duties as citizens as well as a more 
definite leadership in their communities in 
matters not only maintaining decent stand- 
ards of education but also in the financial and 
the political affairs of the community and the 

State. 

4. That public education is a State function by 
authority of the constitution. The General 
Assembly is required to maintain an efficient 
system of public education. The constitution 
prescribes how the schools shall be supported 
by a combined system of State and local tax. 

5. That it recognizes that adequate attention to 
curriculum study is a professional duty of 
every teacher in any well organized school 
system in order to adjust the course of study 
to the changing order of civilization and to 
the needs of the children. 

6. That it commends the teachers for their self- 
sacrificing loyalty to the cause of education 
which they have displayed in sharing the bur- 
den of the economic emergency by the volun- 
tary contribution of their services without pay 
in order to keep the schools open to the chil- 
dren. This is laudable as a temporary ex- 
pedient but it believes that there is no more 
reason for teachers and principals to serve 
the public without pay than there is for other 
pubiic officials or employees doing so. 





ARE TEACHERS IN POLITICS— 
ARE THEY SELFISH? 

The Virginia Education Association is some- 
times accused of getting into politics because 
teachers happen to be interested and active es- 
pecially in legislation relating to education; be- 
cause teachers more and more are studying the 
problem of finance, State and local; because 
teachers in increasing numbers are voting at elec- 
tions as a matter of civic duty like any good citi- 
zen; and because teachers, like other groups in- 
terested in certain government activities, make 
their wishes known in legitimate ways in the ef- 
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fort to secure favorable legislation. If this be the 
basis for their accusation, then the teachers stand 
guilty. 

The teachers and school people of Virginia 
take it that they are held responsible by the pub- 
lic to maintain at the highest possible standard of 
efficiency the system of public education. They, 
like other groups operating the various functions 
of government, must depend upon the legislature 
for appropriations to support such a system of 
schools. If it be legitimate and proper for those 
interested in other departments of government to 
use all possible means to secure their ends then 
the teachers should likewise be granted the same 
right and privilege. In a democratic government 
like ours, does it happen to be the prerogative of 
a select few to manage the affairs of government 
including the public school system of the State? 
Is it a special privilege of a few to be engaged in 
politics? 

The teachers will continue to be interested in 
the affairs of government, especially as they relate 
to education, because they are more and more held 
responsible for maintaining good schools and for 
teaching the coming generation the sacred duty 
of voting at elections and maintaining efficient 
and honest government. 

In addition to being accused of “getting into 
politics” teachers are also accused of selfish mo- 
tives in insisting upon a more adequate support 
of public education. Teachers are probably the 
best friends the children have.- This is demon- 
strated in a thousand ways. Teachers give their 
lives to the welfare of the children, doing for them 
sometimes what their parents cannot do. In the 
last two years, hundreds of teachers have volun- 
tarily given their services without pay for from 
five to twenty days in order to keep the schools 
open the full term of 160 or 180 days. This, no 
doubt, will be done again if necessary the next 
school session. How many public officials have 
shown such unselfishness in our present crisis and 
gone without pay even fora day? Teachers can- 
not be accused of deserting the ship when it is in 
distress. 
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PRONOUNCEMENTS AT DISTRICT 
MEETINGS 
District D, March 3, 1933 


We, the teachers of District D of the Virginia Education 


\ssociation, believe : 


That the State Legislature should enact an equitable 
teacher retirement law that is actuarially sound. 

That a better method of taxation for school support than 
now exists in this State should be worked out by the 
State Legislature. 

That the State should pay for instructional cost in all 
schools, as outlined in the Minimum Educational Pro- 
gram, and that the State Legislature should provide 
funds for this purpose. 

[hat the educational needs of the children should come 
before road building, State advertising, and other things 
that will not suffer from delay. 

That all money collected by the State should go into one 
fund so that when reduction in expenditures are made 
all departments will be treated alike. 

That the State Board of Education should require that 
all college students preparing for teaching pass an in- 
formative course on professional State and national or- 
ganization before being granted a teacher’s certificate. 
lhat a program of consistent school publicity should be 
carried on in each school. 

That teachers should not donate their services unless 
every public officer in the county also contributes an 
equal portion of his services. 

That the public should be better informed about their 
schools, and to this end we pledge ourselves to fight for 
the cause of the education of our future citizens, to use 
the ballot to support the teachers’ program, and do 
everything within our power to advance the standing 
of the teaching profession. 





District I, March 10, 1933 
We, the teachers of District I of the Virginia Educa- 


tion Association, in session assembled at Salem, Virginia, 
March 10, 1933, offer the following statements of belief and 
policy : 


l. 


We recommend 

That in this hour of general readjustment of the social 
and economic conditions prevailing in our country a 
careful and serious review of the fundamental value of 
public education be made, because we believe that our 
public school system is not an abstract department of 
our government, but is the sustaining function of the 
whole government. 

We believe 

That we should urge the citizenship of our State to in- 
sist on the continuation of a reasonable program of 
taxation for the support of efficient public education. 
In making this statement, we recognize the absolute 
necessity for economy in the administration of our pub- 
lic school system; at the same time, this statement is 
made with the knowledge that certain economies have 
already been made amounting to approximately three 
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million dollars. Our position as advocates of public 
education is this: we favor reasonable retrenchment and 
economy in the public school program but we are un- 
willing for other budgets to be balanced at the ex- 
pense of the public school budget. 

We hold 

With the opinion of the Virginia Education Association 
that the State has a moral and legal obligation to all 
teachers who have contributed to the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund, and that the State should make adequate 
appropriation for those teachers; especially those al- 
ready on the retired list, as well as those who will be, 
at an early date, eligible for retirement. 

We recommend 

The adoption of the minimum education program, as 
outlined by the State Board of Education, and believe 
that a bill covering same should be enacted by the next 
session of the General Assembly. 

We are in sympathy 

With the state-wide movement to revise the curriculum 
for the elementary and secondary schools of the State, 
and recommend that it be approved and endorsed by 
this Association, and that reasonable effort be employed 
toward its early completion. 

We believe 

That more adequate state-wide supervision of instruc- 
tion in the rural schools is a necessary factor in the 
improvement of our public school system. 

We believe 

That this association should endorse and support the 
program of the Public Relations Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association in bringing to the people 
the salient facts of public education. 


. After developing and maintaining the public school 


system for three-quarters of a century, we admonish 
the citizens of Virginia to maintain the accomplishment 
of these years and refuse to give assent to any back- 
ward movement. 

Finally 

We wish to express to the citizens of Salem and Ro- 
anoke, Virginia, our appreciation of the hospitality and 
generosity shown in the entertainment of this associa- 
tion. 


District F, March 11, 1933 


. The State of Virginia has a legal and moral obligation 


to all teachers who have contributed to the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund, which can only be met by appropriating 
funds to give retirement annuities to teachers in ac- 
cordance with statutory provisions. 


. The General Assembly of the State of Virginia should 


enact a teacher retirement law, equitable to all and ac- 
tuarially sound, the funds to be provided jointly by 
teacher contribution and State appropriation. 

The act of the General Assembly providing for execu- 
tive control of appropriations from the general fund 
should be so amended as to give the Governor control 
over all items of State expenditure. 


. While we recognize the necessity for reduction of gov- 


ernmental expenditures, both State and local, and that 
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education should assume its just share of this reduction, 
we believe that health and education are of such primary 
importance to our citizenship that they merit unusual 
consideration in making necessary economies. 

We are in sympathy with the State-wide program of 
curriculum revision and pledge our continued support 
We indorse the general principles of the minimum edu- 
cation program as outlined by the State Board of 
Education. 

An essential part of an effective program of public 
education includes adequate supervision. 

Since the program of public education cannot go be- 
yond public opinion the teachers should assume the re- 
sponsibility for continually interpreting education to the 
people of their respective communities. 

We wish to express to Principal Waddell, to his teach- 
ers and to the people of Lexington our appreciation for 
hospitality extended this meeting and further to express 
our delight in the very interesting exhibit arranged on 
the walls of the auditorium. 


District C, March 17, 1933 


It is not a time to retreat in our education program but 
through the present financial emergency recognize a 
greater need for an educated people who shall be able to 
keep step with our fast changing civilization, and who 
shall be better prepared to avert such crises or, should 
they come, meet them intelligently. 

It is the undivided responsibility of State, teachers 
and the public at large to meet the present financial 
emergency with steady courage and with a confident 
faith in the public schools of our country in their 
effort to train the present generation in right thinking 
and right doing. 

We recognize the importance of the State-wide pro- 
gram in Curriculum Revision, and pledge our con- 
tinued support. 

We endorse the principles of the minimum education 
program as outlined by the State Board of Education. 
We believe that adequate supervision is an essential 
part of an effective program of education. 

We believe that the maintenance of an actuarially 
sound and equitable retirement system is the joint 
responsibility of the teachers and the State. We urge 
that the teachers study the whole question of teacher 
retirement so that they may give an intelligent ex- 
pression of their opinions and wishes at the meet- 
ings of the local associations. 

We appreciate the fact that our Virginia Education 
Association had the foresight to make provisions to 
promote a better understanding between the general 
public and the educational forces. We urge for the 
Public Relations Committee sympathetic and active 
co-operation on the part of all persons concerned. 
We call upon every teacher of District C to qualify 
and vote at all elections as a matter of civic duty and 
professional pride. 

We wish to express our appreciation to the president 
of the National Education Association of the appoint- 
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ment of Dr. Sidney B. Hall chairman of the Legisla 
tive Committee. 

We wish to express to the teachers of Matthew 
Whaley School our appreciation of the hospitality 
shown us at the meeting of District C. 


District G, March 18, 1933 
We, the teachers of District G, assembled in Staun- 
ton, are of the opinion that the present geographical 
arrangement and also the names of our twelve dis- 
tricts of the Virginia Education Association need 
changing for the purpose of making our districts 
more compact in order that we, as members of our 
respective districts, may be closer drawn together 
and may have a common meeting place more acces- 
sible to all members and of making the names of the 
districts bear a more significant meaning with refer- 
ence -to locality. Therefore, we urge that the proper 
authorities at a suitable time consider the question 
of redistricting and renaming our present divisions. 
We believe an effective and up to date system of 
classroom supervision, and especially in our rural 
schools, has promoted and will continue to promote 
a more effective system of teaching; it is strongly 
recommended that our authorities in charge give just 
consideration to the questions of introducing in new 
territories and of maintaining and developing else- 
where supervisory programs of the highest possible 
caliber. 
We feel that all teachers, as citizenship trainers, 
should set an example by attending the polls. We 
feel also that the present state of conditions, and es- 
pecially when viewed from our own professional 
standpoint, demand of all teachers their active sup- 
port of politics, not by making untactful displays of 
political opinions but by being prepared and willing 
to vote for able leaders and right measures. It is 
urged, therefore, that all teachers lose no time in 
preparing themselves to take part in all coming 
elections. 
We urge that every teacher acquaint herself fully in 
regard to the relative cost of State and local govern- 
mental functions and the sources of revenue for each 
function, and be able to make a fair appraisement of 
the service rendered by each function. 
We wholeheartedly endorse the work of the Public 
Relations Committee and urge that each superinten- 
dent and president of the local associations co-op- 
erate fully in forming and getting these committees 
to work. We suggest that especial emphasis be 
placed upon relative values of governmental func- 
tions. 
Children grow up but once and educational oppor- 
tunities lost now cannot return, therefore, we urge 
that the children shall not have to bear the brunt of 
economic readjustments. 
We fully endorse the minimum education program as 
recommended by the State Board of Education and 
pledge our active support to a concerted movement 











to put this plan in operation in our Commonwealth. 

8. We wholeheartedly endorse the curriculum revision 
program as proposed by the State Department of 
Education. 

9. The teachers of the State are entitled to the benefits 
of an actuarially sound retirement law and we urge 
the State Association to support with all its energy 
such a law as soon as the economic situation war- 
rants and in the meantime to oppose the enactment of 
any unsound law. 

We urge that local associations be kept alive, active 
and closely allied with the State Association during 
the next twelve months. 

In view of the fear that the present tendency to econ- 
omize on school budgets by cutting teachers’ salaries 
may result in lowering the standards of the teaching 
profession, and in view of the effective work done in 
the past by the N. E. A. for the teaching profession, 
we urge that all teachers affiliate themselves with 
and give their support to this organization in order 
to enable it to fight more effectively the conditions 
that threaten the future of education. 

\2. We express our appreciation to Superintendent 
Shelburne and his corps of teachers; to the leaders 
of the group meetings; to the speakers on our pro- 
gram; and to the members of the various committees 
for their aid in preparing and directing this meeting. 


v 





PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE FUNC- 
TIONING IN HENRY COUNTY 
Conforming with the program of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, the Henry County Teachers Association 
appointed a committee to be known as the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of Henry County. 
The purpose of this committee is to keep the public in- 
rmed concerning the policies of the Henry County school 
system and better to acquaint the people with what the 
school officials, principals and teachers are trying to do in 
altempting to meet the needs of the different communities 
ind individual pupils. In attempting to keep the public in- 
iormed and thereby afford a common point of understand- 
ing concerning our schools and what they are trying to ac- 
complish, it is necessary to secure information from all 
available sources, including information from the State 
Department of Education and the school board office of 
Henry County. 
in making comparisons of the per capita cost of instruc- 
tion, operation and maintenance as recorded for Henry 
ounty in the Annual Reports of the State Superintendent 
‘| Public Instruction we find that there has been a 31 per 
ent reduction since the school year of 1929-1930, For the 
school year of 1929-1930 the per capita cost of instruction, 
peration and maintenance was $28.11 compared with an 
ccurate estimate of $19.37 for the present school year. 
his reduction of $8.74 per pupil in the cost of education of 
the 5,400 pupils enroled in the Henry County school system 
s realized a saving of $47,196 to the tax payers. 
in 1929-1930 the cdst of education per pupil was $28.11 
| in 1930-31 the cost was $25.32, or a saving of $2.79 per 
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pupil, and in 1931-32 the cost was $23.38, or a saving over 
the previous year of $1.94 per pupil and the estimated cost 
for 1932-33 is $19.37, or a saving of $4.01 per pupil over the 
previous year. 

This striking aspect of the economy record of the Henry 
County school system is based on comparisons of school 
years since 1930, as this was the year when school adminis- 
trators everywhere became conscious of the need for a re- 
duction in the cost of education. 





N. E. A. MEETS IN CHICAGO JULY 1-7 
To Teachers of Virginia: 

Make your plans to attend the National Education Asso- 
ciation Convention in Chicago, July 1 to July 7, This trip 
offers a most unusual opportunity, because in addition to at- 
tending the N. E. A. you may attend the Century of Pro- 
gress Exposition which opens June 1. The Exposition is 
international in its scope. Many interesting exhibits will 
be shown so as to trace developments in religion, education, 
child welfare, social service, administration of criminal 
justice and economic organization. 

Teachers’ certificates may be renewed by travel and at- 
tending the N. E. A. according to a regulation of the State 
Board of Education. 

The Stevens Hotel will be the general meeting place of 
all departments. The Virginia headquarters will be at the 
Stevens. The Virginia Breakfast will be served at the 
Stevens Hotel, July 4, at 8:00 A. M. You will find that 
the Stevens Hotel will be a most convenient place for you 
to stay during the Convention, The rate is $4.00 a day and 
up for two ina room. If you would like to have me make 
reservations for you, please let me know at once. 

Railroad rates are reduced on account of the Exposition. 
From Richmond the individual rate is $37.05. In parties 
of twenty-five or more the rate is $30.80. Fares from con- 
tiguous points and beyond will be in proportion. The time 
limit of these tickets will be sixteen days. The N. E. A. 
rate is a fare and a half from all points, good for thirty 
days. Certificates for the N. E, A. ticket may be obtained 
from your superintendent or headquarters office of Virginia 
Education Association. 

Your annual N. E. A. dues of $2.00 entitles you to attend 
all meetings of the Convention, so be sure that your dues 
are paid. 

If you desire further information in regard to the 
N. E. A., write me at once. 

EDITH B. JOYNES, 
State Director, N. E. A. 





ALEXANDRIA TEACHERS VISIT N. E. A. 
HEADQUARTERS 


On March 18, seventy-five teachers and school officials 
of Alexandria made a visit to the headquarters of the 
National Education Association in a program sponsored 
by the City Teachers Association, and were most cor- 
dially received. 

The teachers and their guests met at the headquarters 
building at eleven o'clock in the board of directors 
room. After a brief speech by J. W. Crabtree, secretary 
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of the National Education Association, the teachers 
were conducted through the building. The functions of 
the various departments were explained. This visit was 
not only interesting but was very instructive from the 
standpoint of learning about the work of the largest educa- 
tional organization in the world. 

Following the visit to the office several members of 
the national office joined the teachers for luncheon at the 
Grafton Hotel. Several of the staff members were intro- 
duced and a short address was made by Dr. Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor of the National Education Journal. 





Dr. Morgan pictured briefly the public school prob- 
lems in the United States today and the distress and 
handicaps of so many public school teachers. He em- 
phasized the fact that the underlying causes of our pres- 
ent day distress was not immediate causes but that they 
have developed over the last two or three decades and 
are the mistakes of our own generation and the past 
generation. 


Several very delightful solos were rendered by Mr. 
Sanderson, secretary at the White House. 





The Junior Community League of the Whitmell 
Farm-Life School in Pittsylvania county deserves 
credit for the efforts of their members to enlarge and 
equip the school library. The books were classified and 
cataloged and new equipment was installed in a reading 
room adjoining the library. 

<> 

In the last issue of the JouRNAL it was stated that the 
limiting date before which division superintendents must 
be elected by local school boards was April 1. The correct 
date is May 1 as appears in the Code as quoted in full be- 
low: 

Section 649 of the School Code: 

Within sixty (60) days prior to May 1, 1933, and every 
four years thereafter, there shall be appointed by the 
school board or boards of each school division a division 
superintendent of schools who shall be elected from a list 
of eligibles certified by the State Board of Education and 
shall hold office for four years. If in the event that the 
local school board fails to elect the division superintendent 
within the time prescribed by this section the State Board 
of Education shall appoint such division superintendent. 

Before making any appointment the board shall give 
general notice, by publication once a week for two succes- 
sive weeks in a newspaper having a general circulation in 
said county, of the time and place of any meeting for the 
purpose of appointing a division superintendent. 

(Another section says that all laws applying to counties 
shall in like manner apply to cities.) 

<> 

The County Library of the Shenandoah public schools 
has 489 volumes purchased with funds secured from the 
school board, the county teachers and the State aid 
school library fund. Forty per cent of the collection are 
professional books dealing with methods of teaching, 
survey reports, construction of units, etc. to be used by 
the teachers. There are three hundred books suitable 
for use by the children in all grades. These books are 
kept in circulation by the two supervisors who deposit a 
small collection at a school and replace it with another 
collection on the next visit. 

<> 

The Virginia Military Institute has presented to the State 

Department of Education for use in Virginia high schools 


Educational News and Comments 


250 copies of The Governors of Virginia by Margaret 
Vowell Smith. This is a Brief Review of the Discovery of 
the Continent of North America with a History of the 
Executives of the Colony and of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia from 1492 to 1892. A copy of this book will be , 
donated to the libraries of the first two hundred and fifty 
high schools which send fifteen cents in postage stamps (to 
cover cost of mailing) to C. W. Dickinson, Jr., State 
Board of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 
> 

The University of Virginia and the College of William 
and Mary will offer courses in Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion; Reference; Function and Administration of School 
Libraries; Library Practice; Adolescent Literature and 
Library Work with Children during the first term of the 
summer session of 1933. Bulletins covering these courses 
may be secured by writing to the above named institutions. 

<> 

ACCORDING to recent findings in Survey of School In- 
surance by Public School Officials, school districts of 345 
cities of 33 states and of 35 Canadian cities, for the ten- 
year period just passed, have jointly reported the expendi- 
ture of $3.46 for fire insurance protection for each $1.00 re- 
turned in settlement of fire losses. 

At least 49 city school districts and five states are now 
insurers of their own public school properties, All report 
successful operation and low cost of protection.—School 
Management, March, 1933. 














INSURANCE 


Have you thought about Group Insurance in 
your Teachers’ Association? Health and acci- 
dent at a very low rate. 


Washington National Insurance Company _ 
| 1737 Howard St., Chicago, Il. | 


J. K. ROLLISON, 
Grace Securities Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
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Book Reviews 


iAL Stupies INstruction, by R. E. Swindler. Prentice- 
Price $2.50. 


[he author of this book has given us a timely discussion 
one of the newer aspects of educational thought and 
practice, namely, the enrichment of the curriculum of the 
lementary and secondary schools, The movement in Vir- 
cinia to revise the curriculum of its elementary and secon- 
lary schools has attracted the favorable attention of the 
hool people everywhere. Dr. Lyman, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, speaking at William and Mary College recently said 
that the curriculum study now going on in Virginia was the 
most outstanding piece of educational work in progress in 


Hall Company, New York. 325 pages. 


the nation. 

[his new volume by Dr. Swindler covers the field of the 
social sciences so recently developed in the curriculum of 
ur better schools. He gives us a brief story of this de- 
velopment from a single subject, history, to the various 
ines of social studies. The volume contains chapters on 
Basis for Curriculum-making, Conditions and Needs of the 
Library, Criteria for the Selection of Social Science Li- 
brary Material, Objectives of the Social Studies, The Unit 
Method and typical unit plans for the junior high school 
ind the elementary school. 


lhe author has seen much or all of the plans and outlines 
in his new volume tested out in the classrooms of the 
schools in the city of Charlottesville and in the county of 
\lbemarle. This ought to be ample assurance of the prac- 
tical value of the book. Hundreds of teachers now at work 
on the various aspects of curriculum revision will find this 
volume by Dr. Swindler of inestimable value in the fur- 
ther progress of their work. 

Copies of the book may be secured by addressing the 
author, R. E. Swindler, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Seeking a Position? 


Or do you have a school or college vacancy 


to fill? In either case, te us. 
We have placed applicants on three continents. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 








Teachers — Executives 
\ complete professional service efficiently operated is at 
your command through our organization. Write us about 
your needs, 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Richmond, Virginia 


Three new books by the American Book Company, New 
York. 


1. EverypAy ProBL—EMs IN HEALTH, by Wheat and Fitz- 
patrick. 

This is a stimulating textbook for children of the middle 
and upper grades of the elementary school and the junior 
high school, It is attractively illustrated. Children will 
like the practical turn given to the problems discussed. 


2. SoctaL PropteEmMs—A Soctotocy, by Charles A. EIl- 
wood, 

This is a revision of the author’s popular text Sociology 
and Modern Social Problems, bringing the earlier volume 
down to date. There is much new material not to be 
found in the older text. 


3. GENERAL BroLocy, by Wheat and Fitzpatrick. 

The purpose of the text is to introduce the child to the 
biological facts that relate to his life and to the life about 
him. The illustrations are well selected and add greatly 
to the attractiveness and value of the text. 


History OF AMERICAN ProGRESS, by Wirth and Thompson. 
D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 522 pages. 

This is a new volume on the history of the United States. 
Recently there has been a good deal of rewriting the his- 
tory of our country by shifting emphasis and rearranging 
objectives, and at certain points adding new material, This 
new text published by Heath & Co. fulfills all the require- 
ments of the newer social science principles of teaching. 
The material is well balanced with interesting illustrations 
not found in the older texts. From the mechanical stand- 
point the book meets the requirements on all counts. The 
student will enjoy following the pages feeling that he is 
moving with the progress of American civilization—in 
time and in achievement. With such a well ordered text 
many of the teaching difficulties: are overcome. 


4D a,' 
EUROPE 
29 


SUMMER VACATIONS 
Europe . America . Nova Scotia . Bermuda 
TRIPS OF ANY LENGTH AT LOWEST PRICES 


Consult us before making your plans 
Cc. O. ALLEY 


Foremost Conducted Tours 


26,000 Satis: Clients. 
Small Parties. First Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
All expenses land and sea. 
SEND FOR BOOK 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
580 Firtsa Ave.. New York 





708 East Grace St. Richmond, Va. 
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“ADVENTURES IN DICTIONARY LAND” 


For the First Time in American Education 


dictionary workbooks are now available for grades four, five, and six, or grades of a higher level. 
Some objectives of these workbooks are: 


1. To provide a systematically planned course in the use of the dictionary,—the very basis 
of the English language. Training in the use of the pupil’s dictionary should be a definite part 
of the weekly school program. Research proves that sporadic instruction is of little value. 

2. To furnish exercises, games, problems, and a variety of other interesting things which 
will stimulate the pupil to purposeful activity, initiative, and independence in the use of his 
dictionary. 


Notable Authorship 
Joseph Roemer, Peabody College for Teachers; E. E. Lewis, Ohio State University ; 
W. L. Mathews, Western Kentucky State Teachers College; Clifford Woody, 
University of Michigan. 
These Workbooks are based on Webster’s Elementary-School Dictionary basal adopted by 
Virginia. 


Net price 15c each, plus transportation. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORE 300 Pike Street CHICAGO 




















PWUOMMUMHHUHHHHYHHHH 


ON THE STATE ADOPTED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


MALDEN HEALTH SERIES 


Tue Voyace of Growinc Up—In TRraINING ror HEALTH— 
Heattu, Rev.—CLeaNLINEss AND HEALTH, Rev.— 
ComMMuUNITY HEALTH 


THE MALDEN HEALTH SERIES, by C. E. Turner and others, offers 
an organized, systematic program that arouses the pupil’s spontaneous inter- 
est at every grade level. The Series has been adopted wholly or in part by the 
following States: Alabama, Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah. 





For high-school grades: PHystotocy anp HeattHo—Home NursINc anb 
Cuitp Care. For the teacher: C. E. Turner’s PrinciPies oF 
Heattu Epucation, for principles and procedures. 


D. C HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 
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The BALTIMORE 


BOAT 


Improved Schedule and Very Low Fares 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS AND SATURDAYS 


$2.00 $3.50 


ONE WAY ROUND TRIP 
y. Richmond, Hull St. Sta. g .M. Daily 
I Richmond, 14th & Dock Sts. 4: . M. e 
r. West Point M. * 
vy. West Point, Steamer . Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays 
M. Wednesdays, Fri- 
days and Sundays 
Returning Steamer leaves Baltimore Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, 6:00 P. M. 
Daylight Trip on the lovely York River 
Travel and Take Your Automobile With You on the 
York River Line to Baltimore 
Tickets $2.00 One Way, $3.50 Round Trip; Stateroom $1.25 
to $4.00; Meals 50c to $1.25; Automobile on Boat $4.00. 
Special Dinners 85c and $1.25. 


FIRST CLASS STEAMERS AND EXCELLENT 
SERVICE 


For additional information consult Ticket Agent 


Southern Railway 
Chesapeake Steamship Line 


801 East Main Street Phone 2-4555 
Hull Street Station ~. eos 


Ar. Baltimore, 

















PAPER 


for all 
School Requirements 


Typewriter Paper 
Mimeograph Paper 
Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper 
Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








William Byrd Press 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 
ore Our Specialties 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION .. « - 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 
1430-2-4 East Franklin Street 


Richmond e Virginia 


wen = : 
Ci 1 ah, 








THE NEW 
SILENT READERS 


STATE-ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 
Books VI-VII for Exclusive Basal Use 


Pre-Primer-Book V for Supplementary Use 


The state adoption of Books VI and VII for 

exclusive basal use makes the other books in this 
study-type activity series particularly suitable for 
use as supplementary readers. 
The Series: Pre-Primer, Tots and Toys; Primer, 
Pets and Playmates; I, Growing Up; Il, New 
Friends; II], The Wonder World; IV, Facts and 
Fancies; V, Whys and Wherefores; VI, Scouting 
Through; VII, Pioneer Trails; VIII, The 
Round-Up. 


Write for Full Information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
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CENT A MILE 
EXCURSION FARES 


Between All Stations on the 
Southern Railway 


To Many Points in Virginia, North 
and South Carolinia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Georgia, Mississippi, 

Louisiana, and Florida. 


Dates of Sale Return Limit 
April 14-15 April 22 
May 27-28-29 June 3 
July 1-2-3 July 8 
August 4-5 August 12 
September 1-2-3 September 9 
October 6-7 October 14 
November 28-29 December 7 


Tickets Good in Coaches and in Pullman Cars 
at Reduced Round Trip Pullman Fares. 


Take advantage of these low rates on dates 
named in planning your vacation trips. 


This is the first time that a series of very low 
rate excursions, good in Pullman cars and with 
a 7-day limit for return, has ever been ar- 
ranged for and announced in advance. 


For Rates, Schedules, Sleeping Car 
Reservations and Other 
Information 


Consult Your Nearest Agent 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 








A New Book for Virginia 
Teachers and for Students 
of the New Curriculum 


Testimonials Concerning Parts of “Social 
Studies Instruction” 


by R. E. SwinpLer 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 10, 1932, 
“Many thanks for the reprint of your study— I am 
glad to have the material in this form. You made a good 
study. It ought to be very helpful to a great many peo- 
ple’—R. M ‘ryon, Prof. of the Teaching of History, 

Universit f Cl 

Brooklyn, N, Y., Mar. 7, 1933 
“I came upon your stimulating article on ‘The high 
school library and reading problems in the soctal studies’, 
reprinted in the December 1931 issue of the Historical 
Outlook and derived so much interest from reading the 
portions therein reprinted that it occurred to me to enquire 
whether the thesis has been reprinted in full—. Had I 
known of your excellent list three years ago when I be 
gan to select material for the library—it would have 
saved me a great deal of work”.—Mrs, Isabel M. Randall 
Librarian, Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Roanoke, Va., June 10, 1931 
“We were all helped by your conference—one teacher 
remarked that she wouldn’t take $25.00 for the satisfaction 
she experienced from having talked over her unit troubles 
with you’’.—Mary B. Duncan, Roanoke, Va. 


San Francisco, Cal., June 12, 1928. 

“A recent issue of the Historical Outlook carries an ac 

count of your study of the high school library in American 

history I should like to know more of the study as it is 

a field in need of development.—Elene M. Michell, State 
Teachers College, San Francisco, California. 


Columbia University, May 28, 1929 
I am glad to hear that you are continuing your work 
on the bibliography for teachers. I was very favorably 
impressed with the material which you sent to me es- 
pecially so with the very sensible conclusions which you 
reached”’.—A. C. Krey, Chairman, Commission on History 
and Other Social Studies in the Schools, A. H. A 
Harrisburg, Pa., Mar. 26, 1929 
“T think ur project is a most worthwhile one and we 
shall be glad to co-operate with you in the study”.— 
William H. Bristow, State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, P 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 22, 1928. 
“I noted with great interest your article on ‘A reor- 
ganized Curriculum in Social Science and a List of Li- 
brary Books’ We are planning to make a study of the 
reading materials in connection with the Investigation 
and I hope that you will be able to help us on some 
phases of that work.—Mr. Dawson spoke very highly of 
your work which he saw on his visit”.—A. C. Krey, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Roanoke, Va., Jan. 23, 1931. 

“Il was so much pleased with your presentation of the 
Unit Method here last \year”.—Katherine Crolle, Roanoke, 
Virginia 

Recently, all the above phases of the teaching of 
social studies, and other features of the problem, 
have been brought together in the new book, Social 
Studies Instruction, written by R, E. Swindler and 
edited by E. George Payne, Assistant Dean of the 
School of Education, New York University. 


Published by 
PRENTICE-HALL CO. 
New York, 1933 


For particulars write the Author at 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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